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Our Easter number is enriched by 
verses from several of our friends, as well 
as by other verses gathered from published 
works. We are grateful to all those who 
have contributed, whether by verse or 
prose, what so fittingly expresses the 
deeper thought and feeling which gather 
about the Haster festival. As we write, 
the clear sunny day seems to promise well 
for the holiday. 


Mr. Hersert Scumatz’s new picture, 
“The Great Awakening,” now being 
exhibited in London, is interpreted to the 
public by Ian Maclaren. The picture 
represents two figures, the Angel of the 
Resurrection, strong, pitiful and tender, 
leading a young maiden up from the 
shadows of the earth beneath, to the 
bright plains of the heavenly country. Of 
scenery there is very little, the whole 
interest being concentrated in the two 


figures, in which there are symbolic 
touches, but a full measure of human 
interest. The central thought is beauti- 


fully pictured, with greater strength, as it 
seems to us, both of conception and of 
execution, than wasshown in Mr. Schmalz’s 
earlier works. It is interesting to re- 
member that Mr. Schmalz is a grandson 
of James Wilson Carmichael, the marine 
painter, a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
His mother was daughter of the German 
Consul there. 


Tue April Scribner, which is a Spring 
number, contains a striking poem by Mr. 
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Henry Van Dyke, “ The Toiling of 
Felix,’ a legend based on the most 
remarkable of the recently discovered 
“Sayings” of Christ: “Raise the stone 
and thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 
and there am J.” This saying the poet 
takes as a gospel of labour, and tells (in 
the metre of “ Locksley Hall”) his story of 
Felix, who as a devoted ascetic tirst 
sought the Divine vision, but then, after 
fruitless search, was sent to share in 
the common labour of men. There he 
found peace and gladness, and a sense of 
the Master’s nearness; and at last the 
actual vision of Christ is granted him, 
who tells how he himself was of lowly 
birth and lived a life of toil. — 


‘* They who tread the path of labour follow 
where my feet have trod ; 
They who work without complaining do the 
holy will of God. 
‘Where the many toil together, there am I 
among My own; 
Where the tired workman sleepeth, there am 
I with him alone. 
““T, the peace that passeth knowledge, dwell 
amid the daily strife, 
I, the bread of heaven, am broken in the 
sacrament of life. 
‘‘Bivery task, however simple, sets the soul 
that does it free ; 
Every deed of love and mercy done to man, 
is done to Me,” 


In the current number of The New 
Orthodoxy there is an interesting article 
by the Rev. Martin Gledhill on “‘ Robertson 
of Brighton,” which contains the following 
passage :— 

“The force which Robertson exercised 
on this age was not so much intellectual 
as spiritual. His intellectual powers were 
of no mean order, but not of the kind 
which produce a new school of thought. 
His nature was too intense for that kind 
of work. He helped to break down the 
influence of many of the old religious 
theories—not so much, however, by the 
force of criticism, as by leading men 
forward to what was more vital. He 
himself was led forward more by spiritual 
insight than the consecution of thought. 
Robertson created a new religious atmo- 
sphere, and in doing this exercised a 
greater influence on his age than any 
force could have done which was simply 
intellectual.” 

Ir will be seen from an advertisement 
in our present issue that Mr. N.S. Kay, 
‘the well-known photographer at Bolton, 
has secured a new portrait of the Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke. We have seen a 
proof, and the likeness seems to us 
admirable. Of the earlier published 
photographs of Mr. Brooke, we have long 
felt that the one (by Elliott & Fry) in 
Sunshine and Shadow, the volume of 
selections from his writings, is the best. 
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In this latest portrait one does not see 
quite so much of the face, and especially 
not of the eyes; but it is thoroughly 
successful and will be greatly valued, we 
doubt not, by many of our friends through- 
out the country, who have recently had 
the privilege of seeing and hearing Mr. 
Brooke. 


THe New Unity of Chicago celebrated 
last month its twentieth birthday, and 
received a large number of pleasant greet- 
ings in prose and yerse. Among them this 
verse : 

New friends will come, old friends must go ; 

The noble cause renews its youth; 

Its shining symbols, all may know, 

Are Freedom, Fellowship, and Truth. 
Professor C. C. Everett, in his congratula- 
tion, said of Unity: “It has had a double 
task, to liberalise religion and to make 
liberalism religious,’ and that of these 
two the second now required most urgently 
all the effort that could be brought to bear 
upon it. The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
the Editor, replied, recalling his comrades 
in the work of twenty years ago, and 
looking forward with good hope to the 
future. 

Tue Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, 
writes to Mr. Clayden: “I am coming 
over the sea once more. I take the North 
German Lloyd steamer Aller, April 16, 
for Naples. Want to see a bit of Italy, 
all I can find time for or the appetite. 
Cross over the mountains into Switzerland, 
if the way is open, say late in May or early 
in June; if not open I shall have to take 
the train, go thence to Paris, where my 
brother wal come from Angers, where he 
has lived these forty years, to spend a few 
days with me, and then I shall turn up in 
England, Yorkshire, { hope, about Whit- 
suntide ora bit later. Shall be in London 
—always D.V.—-but do not know the time. 
Shall have your address, and will look you 
up among the first things [ do.” Dr. 
Collyer adds: “I have had a erip of la 
grippe, rather a bad one, could not go to 
church one Sunday, the first time for “such 
a reason these nineteen years, almost, of 
my life in New York, and the second in 
thirty-nine years since I became a minister 
in this fellowship in piesenG in the spring 
of 759.” 

Tue Rey. Geo. St. Clair’s work, called 
“Creation Records,” is expected to be issued 
next month by David Nutt. It deals with 
the Egyptian myths, and claims to explain 
them all consistently on one principle. 
The author endeavours to show that the 
stories veil an astro-religious system which 
was completed about 6, 000 years ago. 
They are allegories of stellar changes and 
rectifications of the Calendar which actually 
occurred, and they formed the foundation 
of the legends of Genesis. 
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SOME EASTER THOUGHTS. 


Easter is the great festival of the 
awakening of new life. Early or late, it 
comes always in spring, the first Sunday 
after the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox. And it is a beautiful thought 
that while the Christian Church through- 
out the world is celebrating the rising of 
the living Christ out of the shadows of 
death, in the native land of Jesus, and in 
all the countries of the north, the earth is 
once more putting on its robe of living 
beauty, and bearing witness to the un- 
changing faithfulness of the Creator, the 
Fountain of all life. 


In this Easter festival our central 
thought is of the risen Christ, of his 
triumph over death, and the new faith 
and joy which came to his disciples after 
the darkness of the season of trial and the 
bitterness of the Cross. We may not all 
think alike as to the actual events in those 
first days after the Crucifixion, nor 
agree in our answers to the historical 
questions which naturally arise. But it is 
of far more importance clearly to grasp, as 
we may with great thankfulness, the 
central truth that it was life and not death, 
which was the issue of those sad days of the 
Passover, and that in Jesus, all the more 
because of what he suffered, and the out- 
come of his suffering, we have the supreme 
witness of the power of the spiritual life 
in man. 


Ir is surely not unfitting that we should 
connect our gladness at the return of 
spring with the deeper thankfulness of the 
Christian festival. For while our life is 
here on earth we ought to feel its sacred- 
ness. As every day is a resurrection and 
anew gift of life from the Father of all, 
so each year the return of spring comes to 
us as a message of hope and good will. 
It is new life that comes to us with the 
brighter and more genial days, the fresh- 
ness of the early green, and the flowers 
sent to us first from the warmer countries 
of the South, and then crowding in on 
every side from our own meadows and 
gardens. There ig new heart of gladness 
in the birds, and all other living creatures. 
Now we can see, not in faith alone, that 
the new year has begun, and the multi- 
tudinous voices of the earth call to us also 
to renew owr life, to make it bright and 
fresh, nobler in inward grace, that shall 
answer to the fresh beauty without. 

Awp we should never let the thought of 
fading flowers and the passing of the years 
mar the joy of spring. We drink at a 
fountain of pure water, and each time 
the cup is emptied we know better how 
delicious and refreshing is the draught. 
But we do not mourn over the emptied 
cup, because we know the fountain is 
always there, and will always satisfy our 
need. And so we do not want each 
springtime to last for ever; but thankfully 
we receive each new gift, and learn more 
of the wonderful bounty of the Giver of 
all good. 


Tue return of spring, with its unfailing 
joy, is a parable to us of our deeper 
spiritual life. It is for growth, for the 
continual unfolding of new beauty and a 
deepening of joy that God has given us 
this spiritual life, made us able to think 
thoughts of God, of truth and righteous- 
ness and love, the unseen things which 
are eternal, The return of spring 1s to us 


‘the Cross? 


a parable, which we use for the poetry of 
our deeper life, not for the scientific draw- 
ing out of an exact analogy. But as the 
leaves of autumn fall to the ground, and 
with the seeds of last year are buried, and 
through the dissolution of earlier forms of 
life there springs up new freshness and 
beauty, changing apparent death into 
richer, fuller life, so with us: we often 
bury a dead self in evil cast aside, or in 
disappointed hopes, in lessons hardly 
learnt, and let those broken fragments of 
a former life nurture in us a more perfect 
growth, having in our hearts the secret of 
life, the promise of growth and progress 
which God has given, and being led by 
Him through various discipline to better 
things. And so finally we lay aside all 
our earthly possessions, even that earthly 
house of our tabernacle, so familiar and so 
useful in its day, in which we dwelt 
through all our earthly years, but which 
after that is useless for our life. We lay 
it aside, it may be, in the quiet evening or 
the silent night, calmly, without fear, or 
perhaps, at some swift call, in the noon- 
day, or in some sharp agony, and yet, by 
whatever way, having our trust in the 
living God. For as He lives, so we are 
assured that it is to life we are called— 
life and more perfect joy. 


Ovr thoughts go back to the last scenes 
in the Master’s earthly life. We see the 
gathering with his closest friends at the 
last supper; we watch with him in the 
garden; and then once more we stand by 
the Cross. Remember who it is who is 
stretched there in agony; those hands, 
which had been laid in blessing on 
the little children, pierced now by the 
cruel nails; the lips that had uttered 
words of such surpassing power and ten- 
derness parched now with terrible thirst. 
From the sixth hour to the ninth there 
was darkness. And he cried with a loud 
voice and yielded up his spirit. Then 
there is silence. The crowd of idle gazers 
may disperse. The Pharisees, their fierce 
passion satisfied, go their way, back to 
their holy city. The Roman soldiers, 
stationed there to guard the Cross, think 
little of a sight so common as a mangled 
corpse. But what thoughts are in the 
heart of the disciple, who still lingers by 
Oh, friends, you who know 
death, not by hearsay only, but because 
the silent presence has been in your own 
homes, you have the truest answer to that 
question. While the suffering lasts the 
disciple’s heart is wrung with speechless 
agony. Willingly would he himself be 
stretched upon the Cross, if only he might 
save his Master from that hour, And he 
can only stand and watch, his heart over- 
flowing with unutterable love and pity, 
and with an overshadowing awe. But 
when the great silence has come, when 
that which hangs upon the Cross is no 
longer Jesus, then descends upon him also 
a divine and unspeakable peace. The 
agony is over; the world has done its 
worst; and God is very near. ‘l'his is not 
death; there is a deeper sense of 
indestructible life, a strong and passionate 
conviction that the unseen things are 
eternal. Here is one liberated, and 
victorious over death ! 

Ir is wonderful for us, now that the 
battle is fought and won, to look back 
across the centuries to that day in the 
olden time, to see the bitterness of the 
struggle, the darkness of that storm which 


broke over the Son of Man, himself so 
gentle, and pure, and true, to see how the 
bigotry and hatred of men raged about 
him in violence and coarse insult and 
cruelty, thinking to destroy his life, and 
yet to know all the time that it was well 


with him, that even of such a storm the 


infinite compassion and the holy purpose 


of the Almighty would make a calm such ~ 


as the world had not known: that God 
would quickly bring His faithful child into 
the haven of unspeakable peace, while He 
gave to all true disciples a new life of 
triumphant strength and unconquerable 


faith. Even on that evening of the Cruci- 


fixion, while darkness was over the earth, 
and, it may be, heavy clouds hid the in- 
finite heavens, yet, far above, the full- 
orbed moon was shining all the time, clear 
and steadfast, and glorified those dark 
clouds on the side that was turned to 
heaven. And so above all the tumult of 
passion and grief, the quietness of God’s 


holy purpose rested, and the light of His 


infinite love, in steadfast radiance over 
that troubled scene, was watching, though 
as yet unrevealed, but waiting for the 
time when it should fill the hearts of His 
children there so sorely tried, with blessed- 
ness and peace. For us the brightness of 
that Paschal moon now glorifies the dark- 
ness of the last scene of the Master’s 
earthly life; for we look at it from the 
heavenward side: the bitterness of death 
is long since overcome, and only the 
wonderful calm, and the richness of the 
new life remain. 


To many a heart this recurrent festival 
brings back memories of how the history 
of Jesus is repeated in the lives of his 
disciples. For often in the midst of a 
rejoicing world, while, perhaps, the 
children’s innocent laughter is heard next 
door, there comes to some home a real 
“ passion week,” and then after the weary 
watches of the night, with alternating 
hope and fear, there dawns at length the 
holy light of an Easter morning, which 
shows that there is one child less on earth, 
and one more amid the greater throng of 
those who have passed into the unseen. 
Then, perhaps, for the first time those who 


remain behind fully understand the mean- | 


ing of that saying: “The Christ is risen, 
and is ascended up on high.” Heaven is 
very near in the holy quiet of that hour, 
and the presence of the Father is revealed. 


FOR EVERMORE. 


A sap refrain I heard, from poet sad, 
Which on my soul with deadening 
weight did fall ; 
But quick another word, which made me 
glad, 
Did from the heavens above me seem to 
eall, 
The first was Nevermore, which, lke a 
knell, 
Struck on my ear with dull funereal 
sound ; 
The last was Hvermore, which, like a bell, 
In waves of music filled the air around. 
For evermore with loved and lost to be, 
No more to suffer change, nor grief, nor 
pain ; 
From partings sad to be forever free,— 
Such was that sweet bell’s music: its 
refrain , 
Blended with voices from the heavenly 
shore, 
Each whispering to my heart, Forevermore. 
Jonns Very. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


Tax glory of the dawning day, 
_ The songs the wild birds sing, 
The fragrance of the flowery spray, 
The thousand joys of Spring, > 
Tell of the pleasures infinite 
That saints immortal know, _ 
Beyond all beauty, love and light 
This world can ever show. 


And yet in part we know the grace, 
The greater glory view ; 

It shines in every loving face 
As sunshine in the dew. 

And vast and tender as the sky, 
Wherein the planets roll, 

A great enfolding majesty 
Surrounds each star-like soul. 


One is the source of all delight, 
All life, below, above ; 

The never-failing strength of right ; 
The fadeless light of love. 

Upon this harp of myriad strings 
One Hand the music plays; 

God wakes the earth, and lo! it sings 
Preludes of heavenly praise. 


To Thee, eternal One, to Thee 
We sing with joy new-born ; 
Make pure our hearts, that we may be 
All holy as the morn. 
So let Thy love and mercy take 
Our doubts and fears away, 
Until for us the morn shall break 
Of everlasting day. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


LIFE THAT FAILS NOT. 


.. . The songs, the stirring air, 

The life re-orient out of dust, 

Cry thro’ the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world so fac. 


Paut’s famous saying, “That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die,” suggests a great truth, though, taken 
literally, the words are no longer true. 
We know now that the seed, when sown 
at the right time and in a fitting soil, does 
not really die, but is awakened, as from 
sleep, to begin its true and greater life. 
The minute germ, folded close within the 
surrounding, protective envelope, quickens 
and bestirs itself. Consuming first the 
stored-up material lying ready to hand, it 
throws off the outer husk, strikes its roots 
into the ground, pushes its plumule up- 
wards to the light and air, and comes 
forth a living plant, ike that on which, 
in some past season, it was born and 
nurtured. 

So it is not true to say the seed must 
die. As a seed it ceases to be, but only 
because, in another form, it lives much 
more. Not death, but fuller life, that 
change reveals. The old plant of an 
earlier springtime gave of its own hfe, 
surrendered something of itself to form 
the germ of other life, and now the seed 
which holds that germ awakes and ex- 
pands, and is transmuted into a new 
organism, and this in turn will give of its 
life to form fresh seeds, whence other 
plants shall come for earth and air and 
suu to love and nourish into beauty and 
fruitfulness. 

And there, surely, in that simple process 
of Nature going on around us in myriad 
forms through these spring days, there is 
a glimpse of the great life movement 
which man’s higher nature shares. Some 
saint suggestion is there of the ordered 
progress of things by which the victory is 
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continually being won over perishable 
forms and ceaseless change and dull 
decay. Not death, but the sweeping on 
of life, or life for ever recovering and re- 
incarnating itself in new and larger ways, 
is what we see and dwell with in our 
strange great world. Death ceases to 
have positive reality or significance for us 
as we come to know our place amid 
the complex order of Nature and of Spirit. 
We find a withered plant, a perished 
insect, even a human form in which no 
breath remains, and our first thought is a 
thought of death. Should we not rather 
think: “‘ Here life has been; here life has 
dwelt and prospered for awhile; now it 
has withdrawn, has gone away. ‘This 
that we see is but the deserted husk, the 
cast-off robe. Life wove for itself such 
form as this. The mystic, viewless energy 
shaped for itself this tabernacle, used it, 
wore it out or grew too large for it, so cast 
it away and passed to other, perhaps to 
higher, forms.” 

We may well rejoice to live in a world 
so rich in. recuperative and progressive 
powers. Whether we are young or old, 
well or ill—when in robust strength and 
when our bodily force is failing—can we 
not exult in that great life of things, which 
fails and falters not, which is for ever 
young, for ever strong, for ever gaining 
the victory over resistant, or seemingly 
destructive, powers ? 

Of course, if we are concerned very much 
about our own personal life, this sense of 
the great universal energies cannot suffice 
us long. Sometimes, indeed, we can be 
content that life in us should pass on into 
the lifeof others. It seems enough to be 
immortal through our  children—the 
human children of our body or the spiritual 
children of our minds—the thoughts, the 
deeds, the influences that go forth of us 
and are often mightiest for good when we, 
in outward form, are here no more. 

Be we content, then, to pass unto shade, 

Visage and voice in oblivion laid, 

While we live in the life that our actions have 
made. 

That is a noble and serene attitude of 
mind, and many have found in it strength 
and inspiration to live well and to go 
hence in peace. But ofttimes something 
in us asks for more than this. The long- 
ing takes us that we may live on in other 
spheres, that we may retain our individual 
consciousness, that we may be ourselves 
still, although the body of flesh and blood 
fall into decay. It is then that we turn 
from the analogy of the seed to another of 
Nature’s great processes of life. We think 
of the strange mystery of the insect’s birth 
from its tomb in the chrysalis. We re- 
member how the larva weaves its own 
shroud and buries itself therein, and from 
this comes forth in the spring days ‘a 
winged creature; how it is changed, 
perhaps, from a mere grub, crawling and 
feeding coarsely at the bottom of a pool, 
into a brilliant, shining form, flashing 
through the sunlit air, feeding only on the 
nectar of leaves or of wayside flowers. We 
remember this and think that for us also 
death may be but a stage through which 
we pass to more ethereal and more buoyant, 
beauteous life. 

Of course it is all a grand and sacred 
mystery. ‘“ We have but faith ; we cannot 
know.” We hope; and we are often 
“saved by hope” from thoughts that 
narrow too much the horizon of existence, 
or deaden the aspirations of the soul. But 
there is one thing of which we may be 
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sure, and this is the practical significance 
of an Easter meditation. Whatever may 
be our winged life beyond the dissolution 
of the body, it must be the life of the 
spirit; it is the spiritual being of thought 
and love and will that can arise from the 
perishing material form and maintain 
itself in higher spheres. Only, therefore, 
if a man has any soul life for which he 
cares is there hope in him. To neglect 
that is to give up the future, and enter 
into a covenant with death. But if we 
live for things of the mind there seems no 
reason, in the nature of things, why that 
life should cease because the muscle of 
the heart stops beating, and the nerves 
respond no more to external impressions. 
That story of the Resurrection of Jesus, 
on which the Church has built its hopes 
so great—that part of the story concerning 
which we need have no doubt, is the soul 
part. No one can question that the spirit 
of Jesus survived the worst which religious 
hate, and the nail and spear of the Roman 
soldier could do to the body. For that 
spirit wrought itself into the life and 
character and thought of men. It created 
a movement which should ultimately 
master the Roman Empire itself. Clearly 
it survived here as a mighty and persistent 
energy of good. And who shall say that 
it does not survive otherwhere, as a per- 
sonality, as a beautiful and holy character, 
perfected through suffering, living on to 
serve and to love, where love and service 
are needed still ? 

If we care, then, for immortality, either 
of influence here or of conscious identity 
yonder, we shall cultivate the life of the 
spirit ; we shall not neglect the body, or 
think lightly of its health or beauty or 
strength. But we shall lie for spiritual 
ends. Knowledge and virtue and insight 
and love will be our great concern. “I 
want,” said Cardinal Newman, ‘“‘ to make 
you anxious about your soul.” “I want,” 
said Socrates, ‘to make you interested in 
your souls.” Interested, that is the better 
word—concerned for that in ourselves and 
in our fellows which is of lasting worth, 
which “has promise of the life which now 
is and of that whichis to come.” “ Labour 
not (only or chiefly) for the meat that 
perisheth, but for that which endureth 
unto everlasting life.” This is the deeper 
lesson, this the true significance, alike of 
Haster, as a religious festival, and of 
Spring, as a renewal of Nature’s strength 
and joy. W. J. Jupp. 


You are seeking your own will, my 
daughter. You are seeking some good 
other than the law you are bound to obey. 
But how will you find good ? It is not a 
thing of choice: itisariver that flows from 
the foot of the Tnvisible Throne. and flows 
by the path of obedience. I say again, 
man cannot choose his duties. You may 
choose to forsake your duties, and choose 
not to have the sorrow they bring. But 
you will go forth ; and what will you find, 
my daughter? Sorrow without duty— 
bitter herbs, and no bread with them.— 
George Hliot :  Romola.” 


To determine the religiousness of a man 
the question is not merely, “ What does: 
he believe?” but “ Has he been faithful to 
himself in coming to his belief?” It is a 
fact which deserves to be held up ever- 
lastingly before men, that religion begins 
in faithfulness to yourself. — Theodore 
Parker. 
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GOOD FRIDAY: SUFFERING AND 
TRIUMPH. 


In many a church, through Friday’s gloom 
and darkness, 
The wail of penitential grief is heard ; 
The hours of agony move slowly onward, 
And every heart by sympathy is stirred. 
Without, the throng of wayfarers is pass- 


ing, 
Nagi of travellers on pleasure 
bent ; 
No thought have they of meditative sad- 
ness, 
No mournful message to their souls is 
sent. 


To those who pass, is then all this as 
nothing ?— 
The travail of the Master ages back— 
The mocking in the judgment-hall—the 
weeping 


Of those ‘who follow him on Calvary’s 
track— 
The Cross that rears its head above the 
city— 


The anguish of the sufferer dying there— 
The faithlessness of those who now desert 
him— 
The awful silence 
prayer ? 


his last words of 


Tf, at our Christmas-tide, we come rejoicing, 
To celebrate the birth of Mary’s son, 
Shall we ignore the lessons of the season 

Which tells us of the triumph that he 
won ? 
For it is surely well that as we ponder 
On faithfulness like his in death’s dark 


hour, 
The strength of hero-souls should nerve 
us also 
To courage, patience, and a new-born 
power. - 


If, from the world of ltght, the Master— 
looking 
On all the turmoil of the world below, 
The long sad record of the Church’s 
struggles, 
And all our ever-present pain and woe— 
Spoke to our hearts the message chiefly 
needed 
To save us from indifference and fear, 
What would he say? how summon us to 
enter 
Into the peace that can uplift and cheer 


He would not ask that grief alone should 
claim us, 

Because he suffered so in bygone years ; 

Would bid us rather utter glad thanks- 


elving, 
That far behind him are the pain and 
tears, 
That on the heavenly life he straightway 
entered, 


And heard the welcome to the Father’s‘ 


rest. 
O that in us might dwell the steadfast 
spirit 
Which dies—and triumphs—at God’s 
high behest! 
Drnpy Agate. 


To say that a man is relgious, is the same 
thing as to say that he prays. For what 
isprayer? ‘To connect every thought with 
the thought of God; to look on everything 
as His work and appointment; to submit 
every thought, wish, and resolve to Him ; 
to feel His presence, so that it shall 
restrain us eyen in our wildest joy: that 
is!prayer.—F. W. Robertson. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


From life through death to higher life 
beyond; from sorrow, sharp and deep, yet 
only finite inits nature, to joy which is 
eternal—this is the Evangel of Good 
Friday and Easter Day. And it is a 
Gospel which is sorely needed in these 
days, when, on the one hand, there are 
so many who, still strangers to the deeper 
sadnesses of life, are wholly absorbed ‘in 
the pleasures and excitements of the 
passing day, and on the other hand, there 
are so many called upon to face their own 
trials or to contemplate the trials of others, 
without any resource of faith, and who 
therefore, at best, have nothing better 
than a stoical patience, and at worst, live 
on in spiritless despair or die of a broken 
heart. For all such the season has a 
peculiar message—a message, moreover, in 
keeping with that borne in upon us by the 
spring-tide of the year. Itis the parable 
of life: ‘Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
“ Whosoever shall seek to saye his life 
shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose 
his life shall preserve it.” 

For the moment, the life of Jesus 
seemed to end in ignominious failure on 
the Cross; and yet, out of that failure there 
rose up in the faith of the disciples the 
glorified life of their Master, and a new 
religion for the world. 

No one can try to realise the event which 
we commemorate on Good Friday without 
being moved by its pathos. A somewhat 
morbid tendency in recent religious 
development tends to concentrate attention 
on the physical suffermgs of Jesus. But 
these, though doubtless terribly keen, were 
not, after all, the main element in the 
tragedy. If we may venture to speak of 
his trouble of soul, should we not say that 
it consisted chiefly in the loneliness of his 
sorrow, and in misgivings as to the future 
of the cause for which he gave up his life? 
And as for the disciples, what was it that 
made this crisis so momentous for them ? 
The hopes of the Kingdom, the anticipa- 
tions which they had cherished, seemed 
all to be shattered at a single stroke. The 
Leader, the Friend, the Inspirer, who had, 
as it were, magnetised them with his 
spiritual power, apparently was now lost to 
them. ‘They were spoiled for the old life. 
Never again, with the former content, at 
least, could they sit in receipt of custom, 
or fish the waters of Galilee; and yet the 
new career, to which they had looked for- 
ward, was closed against them at the very 
outset. Nay, worse still, not only were 
they defeated, the cause of truth and good- 
ness was also defeated, and that, too, by 
what was obviously evil. Fate was against 
them, and fate was wicked. What was 
there to live for? What was the use of 
goodness’ Where was God that the 
noblest being they had ever known or 
heard of should be insulted, scourged, put 
to death ? 

The Christian consciousness of a later 
time sought to realise the intensity of this 
agony by attributing to Jesus as prophecy 
sayings and promises of comfort, the 
truth of which was matter for subsequent 
experience. If, however, the immediate 
friends and followers of the Master had 
had such promise 1o sustain them at the 
time, they could hardly have been so dis- 
mayed, as they actually were, by the 
Crucifixion. Had they known then, that, 
after all, the kingdom was not lost, but 


saved ; that Jesus was not a victim, but a 
victor, that another Comforter would come 
unto them; that God and goodness still 
reigned ever all—then indeed the main 
part of the Tragedy of Calvary, both for 
Jesus and his disciples, would be removed. 
But we cannot suppose this to have been 
the case without violating all historical 
probability, and reading back into the 
earliest days the experience of the later. 
To repeat the actual state of feeling of the 
disciples on the day of Crucifixion is im- 
possible. All anniversaries of the event 
are coloured by the faith which grew out 
of it, and which is symbolised by Easter 
Day. But the gloom of the Crucifixion 
itself was unrelieved by such light; for the 
time that was nothing but hopeless, blank 
despair. 

The more we realise that, the more 
must we be impressed by the sublime 
faith which overcame the despair—the 
faith in the risen Jesus—a faith so strong 
that the apostles founded all their 
teaching upon it, and established a new 
era in the world’s history. This is the 
central fact which remains, whatever 
explanation of it may be given. The 
influence of it was not confined to belief 
iu the risen Christ. There is significance 
in a touching custom observed by the 
early Christians in the persecuting times. 
The day of a martyr’s death was called 
his birthday, and as the anniversary came 
round, all who had witnessed or heard 
of his confession, of his sacrifice for truth, 
met together—not to indulge in grief, but 
to receive the Communion with him, a 
living presence, as they believed, and then 
went home in the assurance of unbroken 
union with him, giving joyful thanks to 
God for the faithful witness he had 
borne. This season of Christian com- 
memoratiou may thus become fruitful 
indeed by drawing us into closer 
sympathy with the Higher Life that lies 
beyond. God fulfils Himself in many 
ways, aud the bright faith of Easter 
morn which grew out of the seeming 
wreck of all hope on Good Friday is a 
symbol of the providential way in which 
along unknown paths men are ever being 
led from darkness into light. 

James Harwoop. 


We are tired partly because we carry 
our burdens without calling into use half 
our available strength. There are dormant 
forces within us; there are around us and 
above us energies by which we might be 
re-enforced, if we would accept them. 
With the wakening of faith, hope, and 
love, these inward and outward forces 
come to our help; and with the proper 
training and cheerful use of our own 
faculties, we come under the yoke of duty, 
and find that yoke to be a labour-saving 
contrivance.—-Charles G. Ames. 


Epprs’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 
—Made simply with boiling water or milk.—Sold 
only in packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled 
—‘* James Epps and Co., Ltd, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” 
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TRANSFIGURATION. 


A atory marks the passing of the day, 
When weary mortals from their labour 
cease ; 
And with the twilight hour there comes a 
sense 
Of God, and sonship, and eternal peace ! 


Therein true hearts do deep refreshment 
take, 
And lose the burden of the sultry noon ; 
And watchers on the mountain-side descry 
That Deathless City they shall enter 
soon. 


Then human fellowship becomes a bond 
In heaven registered, by angel eyes ; 
And Time needs no gilt treasure to be rich, 

Nor Life a book of learning to be wise. 


Each leafy grove a sacred temple turns, 
Hach hedgerow gate into an altar rail ; 
And with far-resting eyes the knight may 

see, 
Even to-day, the Vision of The Grail. 
E. B. B. 


THE ALPINE SHEEP. 


Arter our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our home the shade of death 
Like a long twilight haunting lay, 


And friends came round, with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 

The story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 


They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare 
The shepherd strives to make them 
climb 


_To airy shelves of pastures green 
’ That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 
And down through mists the sunbeams 
slide, 


But nought can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 
Though sweet the shepherd calls and 
sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie ; 


Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go, 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on, o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures, lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


This parable, by nature breathed, 
Blew on meas the south wind free 
O’er frozen brooks, that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision, through the night, 
Would all my happy senses sway, 

Of the good shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing up the stony way, 


Holding owr little lamb asleep, 
While, like the murmur of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, “ Arise, and follow me!”’ 
Marra Lowe... 


Tue trouble with us often is, that we do 
not make the effort after cheerfulness, 
though on all accounts we know it ought 
to be done.—Hobert Collyer. 


SHALL THE SOUL DIE®* 


Tue whole of our religious life bears 
this conviction of the true Fatherhood of 
God in upon us. All religious experience 
is the experience of that Fatherhood as an 
actual and constant fact of our lives. In 
every spiritual crisis, if the soul be true, 
we gather fresh demonstration of this 
Divine Fatherhood; and a full religious 
life consists in a daily consciousness that 
our relation to God is the relation of 
children to a father. 

But what is involved in this with regard 
to our future’ Is it to be conceived that 
a Father, whose heart is full of a Father’s 
love, will after a few short years, which to 
Him are but as a moment, crush us out of 
existence’ Love is twofold. He who 
loves delights in the object of his love, 
and is also filled with the desire to give 
joy to him whom he loves. If then God 
loves us with any love analogous to a 
father’s, or indeed in any way that can be 
called love at all, it must be His will, both 
for His own sake and for ours, to keep and 
cherish us. He who disbelieves in the 
continuance of our conscious life after the 
crisis which men call death, disbelieves in 
the Fatherhood of God in any imaginable 
sense, and contradicts the very essence of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

These considerations, it is true, con- 
stitute no demonstration that the soul 
does not die. The Gospel of Christ and 
the Fatherhood of '+od and all the convic- 
tions of religion may be so much supersti- 
tion and untruth. But for those of us 
who are convinced of that central truth of 
Christianity, the Divine Fatherhood, the 
deathlessness of the soul follows as an in- 
evitable corollary. 

It is sometimes objected to such a view 
as this that it is arrogant. The truly 
humble man, it is said, will make no such 
claim for immortality. He will be content 
to die when he has lived his little day. To 
me it seems, on the other hand, that if 
once we are persuaded that we are chil- 
dren of a Heavenly Father, no such ques- 
tion between humility and pride can arise. 
We are God’s children ; therefore we must 
live on with God. 

There are certain phenomena on which 
I do not desire to lay too great a stress ; 
yet it seems to me that they may legiti- 
mately ba accepted as confirmatory of a 
trust based upon other and still deeper 
experiences. It is alleged by many that 
they have been vividly conscious of the 
presence of loved ones who have gone be- 
fore. Ido not now allude to any occur- 
ences at public séances where spirits 
appear to order, or meetings to which you 
are admitted by payment of a shilling. I 


|vefer to experiences on quite another 


plane. Let me give an example. A friend 
of mine many years ago translated into 
English the works of a great German 
master, whom he profoundly loved and 
honoured. My friend was a man of critical 
and sceptical temperament, and a highly 
cultivated scholar. He told me that as he 
toiled at his labour of love he was often 
conscious of the seeming presence of the 
master, whom he was striving to interpret, 
there with him in his study. William 
Henry Channing, who wrote the biography 
of his celebrated uncle, Dr. Channing, in 
like manner told me that he felt at his 
side the living and inspiring presence of 


* From the April number of ‘Sermons for the 
Day,” notes of a lecture delivered in Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool. 


that great and noble teacher. Such ex- 
periences as these can have no convincing 
power for those who have never known them. 
But [know of nothing in science, philosophy, 
or religion which should preclude one who 
has known them from accepting them as 
true. Whatever interpretation we may give 
to the resurrection narratives in the New 
Testament, it can hardly be doubted that 
some of those who had known Jesus in the 
flesh were profoundly convinced now and 
again of his spiritual presence with them 
after he had passed away. There is in- 
trinsically no more difficulty in conceiving 
of such communion between spirit and 
spirit than in conceiving of communion 
between the human soul and God. 

To sum up, then, the result of ourmedita- 
tions: belief in our immortality must ulti- 
mately rest, not on a logical syllogism, but 
on a religious trust. It cannot be demon- 
strated like a proposition of Euclid, nor 
even like the great doctrine of Theism 
itself. But all our religion points to it 
and leads up to it. The faith in it en- 
nobles the whole of life. There are great 
souls, such as that of George Eliot, which 
have endeavoured to convey a sense of the 
grandeur and nobility of life apart from 
any such hope or trust. Nor can we too 
highly honour those who have lived nobly 
and taught nobly, expecting after their 
earthly span to cease to be. We, who 
have this high hope to help us, may well 
be shamed by the faithfulness of some of 
these. But their attitude is abnormal. 
The attempt to be indifferent, and to root 
the yearning for immortality out of the 
heart, is unnatural. The whole make and 
constitution of our spiritual nature pomts 
to immortality, and we only realise our 
true humanity when we rise to the height 
of this glorious destiny. 

R. A. Armstrone. 


GOOD FRIDAY—EASTER SUNDAY. 


THE season carries our thoughts back to 
the hopes and fears, the faith and the dis- 
appointments, of the little band of men 
that had stood nearest about the Master 
through the few short months of his 
public ministry. We call to remembrance, 
with gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
how the faith of Christ was destined to 
survive what was intended for its death- 
blow; how, as they remembered the 
teacher and friend whom they had lost, 
the disciples felt their hearts new opened ; 
how a new courage, and a new purpose, 
came to them; and how, through them, 
Christian faith and hope and love are 
chief among the influences that are hfting 
up and saving the world. Good Friday 
was not the end; it was only the end of 
the beginning. Easter Sunday brings the 
dawn of a brighter day for a religious 
movement which is to grow and spread 
through years and centuries to come. 

If ever a good cause seemed hopeless 
and lost it was .when the common people, 
after hearing the Teacher gladly for a 
time, hanging upon the gracious words 
that fell from his lips, sending his fame 
before him to the capital, and hailing him 
as he entered at the city’s gate with 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord ’’—turned against him, disap- 
pointed and angry, to hound him to his 
death. Four days had wrought the change. 
The priestly party, restored to the leader- 
ship they had for the moment lost, were 
emboldened to strike. A weak and tem- 
porising official had sacrificed his convic- 
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tion of justice to the clamours of the mob. 
And the Lord had died the death of the 
criminal slave. 

If ever a movement bore on its front the 
promise of a great success it was when 
Christ’s Gospel of the Kingdom had its 
glorious re-birth in the disciples’ hearts. 
Now the very men who had fled from 
danger when Judas and his following 
broke in upon the quiet of Gethsemane 
are ready to dare the worst in service of 
their message. Failure cannot come to a 
cause which enlists the steady faithfulness 
of John, the dashing zeal of Peter, and, 
by-and-by, the pathetic heroism of Paul, 
for these are forces that move the world. 

So we rejoice “with all that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” that for 
the influence, the faith, the spirit of Christ, 
which foolish men thought they had slain, 
there was in store, in the good providence 
of God, a far more glorious resurrection 
from the dead than the old time dreamed 
of. Jesus died. He had written nothing 
that could arouse interest in his movement 
among men at a distance; everything had 
to be done from one centre. He had 
organised no church, given his name to no 
new scheme of reform, founded no new 
party in the state. He had but lived in 
intimacy for a while with a dozen poor 
men—fishermen and tax-farmers chiefly— 
and, on the last night of his life. had asked 
them to ‘remember him” in the coming 
time as they took their evening meal to- 
gether. But though they did not them- 
selves know it at the time, so intensely 
had he impressed them, so truly had he 
drawn them to himself “with the cords of 
a man, with bands of love,” that never 
again can they disown allegiance to him, 
or shirk the duty to which it calls them. 
How eagerly they recall every word that 
he had spoken to them! How it all seems 
lighted up now with new and fuller mean- 
ing! So they go forth as heralds of that 
Kingdom of Heaven, and of. God, which 
Jesuspreached. And sothe Cross triumphs, 
“towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 

Dovertas WALMSLEY. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


WE have been very glad to receive a 
copy of the third edition of ‘“ Psalms of 
the West,’* a little book which will be 
familiar to many of our readers. Origin- 
ally printed in 1889, a second, popular 
edition was issued two years later, and 
was welcomed not only as a book for 
private reading, but as furnishing material 
for lessons in religious services, where a 
wider lectionary than the received Bible 
is permitted. 

These Psalms are the utterance of one 
mind and heart, of a man of devout and 
poetic nature, who here speaks of life as it 
is in the present in our Western world. 
The form is neither prose nor verse, but 
that kind of rhythm which we have in our 
English version of the Hebrew Psalms. 
There are in this revised edition eighty- 
six Psalms, written at different times 
during some ten years, not with the object 
of producing a book, but as an expression, 
often under strong emotion, of a sincere 
religious life. The joy and glory of a 
beautiful world are here expressed, the 
strength of righteousness, the aspiration 
of a true Christian brotherhood. The 
achievements of science and the rightful 


* “Psalms of the West.” Third Edition revised’ 
Longmans, Green and Co, Price ls. 64, 


dominion of reason are acknowledged, no 
less than the inspiration of the prophets 
and martyrs of mankind; and all is seen 
in the hght of the Eternal Goodness and 
the abiding presence of God. 

“Surely the seen is an image, and the 
unseen alone hath power; the invisible 
hath created, and remaineth for ever, 
though the fixed stars be melted and 
moulded anew. 

“ We will not mourn for death, we will 
pass to thy presence with thanksgiving, 
and our lives shall be hymns of gladness 
ascending to the home of souls.” 

The following further extract from one 
of the Psalms will show the quality of 
the book to those of our readers who have 
not yet made its acquaintance. The titles 
of the Psalms in the table of contents are 
a welcome improvement to this revised 
edition. 


The Voice of God in Reason. 


How beautiful are the dwellings of 
peace where the holiness of God abideth ! 
how joyful are the people who delight in 
the fulness of faith! 

Where truth is dear to all hearts, and 
lovingkindness the breath of their being: 

They shall rise early with thanksgiving 
and go forth in the strength of salvation. 

Pure and glorious doth the fountain of 
light spring up in their meditation, beau- 
tiful is the grace that sweeteneth all 
communion. 

They shall not be trammelled by vain 
tradition, neither shall creeds nor heresies 
distress them. 

All that is good they shall know and do, 
for they abide in the eternity of living 
wisdom. 

So doth God arise daily and shine upon 
their spirits, because they turn toward Him, 
and their souls partake of the heavenly 
glory. 

They will be brethren to all that seek 
righteousness, and no human cry shall fall 
on their ears unheeded. 

The difficult way breaketh not their 
courage, the hard world trampleth not 
under foot the revealed inspiration of 
duty. 

The blessing upon all is dearer to each 
than his own advantage; the prosperity 
of one shall be showered on all his 
kindred. 

Extinguish the vanity of the churches, 
and obey the voice of God in reason, the 
love that moveth the heart. 

That religion shall never die; in the 
fulness of manhood shall the work of man 
express the will of Infinite Love. 


You are to go along the road which you 
see to be the straight one, carrying what- 
ever you find is given you to carry, as 
well andstoutly as you can; withoutmaking 
faces, or calling people to come and look 
at you. Above all, you are neither 
to load, nor unload, yourself. nor cut your 
cross to your own liking. Some people 
think it would be better for them to have 
it large ; and many, that they could carry 
it much faster if it were small; and even 
those who like it largest are usually very 
particular about its being ornamental, and 
made of the best ebony. Butall that you 
have really to do is to keep your back as 
straight as you can, and not think about 
what is upon it—above all, not to boast of 
what is upon it. The real and essential 
meaning of virtue is in that straightness 


of back.—Ruskin; “ Ethics of the Dust,” 


OBITUARY. 


—-—— 
DR. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN. 


A one life of diligent and dis- 
tinguished service ended on Sunday, 
March 20, in the passing away of Dr. 
Joseph Henry Allen, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Known in later years as a gentle and 
thoughtful scholar, he was one of those 
who had a share in what Harriet Martineau 
called the Martyr Age of the American 
Republic. He had dared to speak for the 
cause of emancipation, and if he did not 
suffer any personal violence, was at least 
obliged to resign his ministerial charge in 
consequence. 

Dr. Allen was born in 1820, at North- 
borough, Mass., where for fifty-seven years 
his father was minister of the first parish. 
In 1840 he graduated at Harvard, and 
during the next three years studied in the 
Divinity School. In 1843 he became 
minister of the third parish in Roxbury 
(Jamaica Plain). Thus his early years 
belonged to the period of Dr. Channing’s 
ministry in Boston, and he began to 
preach just at the time when Theodore 
Parker was beginning to make his 
influence felt. For three years Dr. Allen 
was at Washington, and removing in 1850 
to Bangor, in Maine, took with him his 
strong interest in emancipation. It was 
at Bangor, that after lecturing and speak- 
ing on various occasions on this burning 
question he received the remonstrances 
from members of his congregation, which 
in 1857 led to resignation. For some 
years after this his home was at Jamaica 
Plain, where he engaged in private teach- 
ing, and for twelve years edited the 
Christian Examiner. He also preached 
for short periods in several parishes in the 
West. 

From 1878 to 1882 Dr. Allen was 
lecturer on Heclesiastical History at Har- 
vard, and as the fruit of his studies pub- 
lished the three volumes on Christian 
History, dealing with the three great 
periods from the foundation of the Church 
to modern times. Previously, he had pub- 
lished the volumes, T'en Discourses on Or- 
thodoxy (1849), and Hebrew Men and Times 
(1850). At the close of his last session 
at Harvard Dr. Allen delivered to the 
Senior Divinity Class an extremely in- 
teresting course of lectures on “Our 
Liberal Movement in Theology,” which at 
the request of the class was published, 
while in a “Sequel,” published only last 
year, he collected some later addresses, 
and memorial notices of younger men, 
completing his view of the history of 
Unitarianism in New England, of which 
his own life had so largely been contem- 
porary. In these volumes, so rich in 
personal interest, and in his Unitarianism 
since the Reformation (1894), Dr. Allen 
has laid us under great obligation, as well 
as by his other studies in Church History. 
For some years, from 1887 he was also 
Editor of the Unitarian Review. 

To this brief notice we will add some of 
the closing passages of Dr. Allen’s last 
Divinity School lecture. 

“Here we must bear in mind that, while 
nothing we can do or say or think can 
alter in the least the Facr of the Divine 
government or our own ultimate destiny, 
yet our own relation to that government 
or that destiny depeads wholly on what we 
do and think and are. The lessons of 
Christian history, which make by far the 
most profound and instructive chapter in 
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the moral history of mankind, have 
taught us little, unless they have shown 
how salvation, at the hour of extreme 
crisis, has always been found in one way, 
—that is, by returning upon the deepest 
moral convictions of the soul.” 


* * * * . * * 


“Whatever else the course of thought 
may leave behind, it remains that every 
man of healthy intelligence knows there is 
a right and there is a wrong, and that the 
difference between them measures the 
highest law of his being. The foundations 
of the universe are far, very far beyond 
our sight; but we know they must be 
laid in equity. There is ‘an Hternal, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness.’ 


If this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 


“This deepest law of our life we cannot 
always learn by way of theory. So much 
of it as concerns ourselves we learn by 
way of obedience. One may be our 
Theology; the other is our Religion. 
When the desire to know and the purpose 
to obey have taken full possession of a 
man ; when they mount in his aspiration, 
and flame in his passion, and breathe in 
his piety, and give their colour to his 
thought, and nerve him to his work,— 
then we have the true Religion which our 
time demands, independent of all its 
philosophies, and nobler than all its 
Oreeds.” 


WOULD WH RECALL THE DEAD? 


THov pure, mysterious, unselfish love 

That links the mother and the child 
through life, 

And helps our spirits to believe in God ! 

Mother—the incarnation of that love— 

To whom for many varied earthly years 

I turned for never-failing sympathy, 

I have been blessed with many other 
loves 

Each with its crown of glory and of 
thorns, 

But nothing fills your place, since from 
this earth, 

Mother, you vanished to return no more. 

Yet, when a cruel voice startles the air 

And asks: Wouldst thou that she return 
to thee ? 

By all the unselfish love I bear to her, 

And by her love to me, I answer No. 

And those loved children, who in years 
long past : 

Took with them all my joy, till kindly 
Time 

And daily duties and returning faith 

Made grief a part of that strange ‘“ buried 
life” 

The poet tells us that we all possess, 

Still, in the watches of the night they 
come, 

Children that never age—and I forget 

That they are phantasies, and I am old. 

But if you ask me, would I call them 
back 

I answer No, I,am content to wait. 

For we must live our life, and sorely need, 

Not dreams, but Truth, to help us on our 
way. 

And he who came to show us how to live 

And .bravely die, taught us to trust in 
God, : 

’ Nor seek to lift the veil his love has cast, 

But humbly say: “His will be done in 

_ Heaven.” oo Be Eds 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—++— 


“« Lo, the winter is past. . . . The flowers 
appear on the earth again, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come.’—Song of 
Solomon w. 12.. 

Here in my left hand is a seed. It is 
so dull-looking you scarcely want to see 
it. But here in my right hand is a flower. 
Ah! you look at that! Its loveliness 
draws your eyes, and its sweet fragrance 
almost fills you with desire. 

Wait a bit! This beautiful flower has 
just grown out of a seed like that. Can 
you fancy it? Two weeks ago there was 
no such flower at all. Two months ago 
there was neither leaf, nor stem, nor root. 
It was only a seed then. Yet, here it is 
—a lovely flower. How can it be? How 
does it all happen? Nobody knows but 
God. 

Now, look at something else. Perhaps 
you have seen a sweet little baby in a 
coffin. It might be your own baby sister 
or brother. Perhaps, like me, you have 
seen your own dear mother or father lying 
down in peaceful death. Well, if you 
could, this moment, see into heaven as 
clearly as you can see this flower in my 
hand, what would you find? Why, in- 
stead of that little baby sister you saw in 
the coffin you would see in heaven a bright 
and happy girl. Yes, your very own sister, 
only grown more lovely, and laughing at 
your wonderment about it all. And 
that mother and father, too, of yours and 
of mine, we should see them there also, in 
that glad other world. So our religion 
teaches. That is what Jesus told us. Do 
you ask me how it all can be? I cannot 
tell any more than I can tell you how this 
seed could possibly become this flower, or 
how Spring can come after Winter, or 
Summer ripen into Autumn. God only 
knows, but we believe; and God Himself 
knows why. 

Well now, it is because we believe there 
is no death for the soul that we try to 
help our belief in all kinds of ways. For 
example, we are keeping Haster this week. 
What does it mean? It just means, to 
begin with, this great season of spring- 


time. As the Song of Solomon, written 
twenty-five hundred years ago, says: 
“Look! the winter is past. The 


flowers appear on the earth again, the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” 
Go back as far as you can, and spring- 
time has always come, the starting and 
rising of new life on the earth, and how 
could the people of the earth help but be 
glad at the sight and the sound of it? So 
that Haster is a very old time of joy; and 
the giving of eggs as emblems of unfolding 


life in the spring-time, with all the promise 


of summer and autumn in it, is a custom 
with more meaning in it than we are apt 
to imagine. But this dear old spring, 
which is always new, and this keeping of 
Easter, which is ancient too, have had an 
even richer meaning in them since Jesus 
lived. On Good Friday he was crucified, 
There on the Cross he died. And that, to 
his disciples and friends, seemed to be the 
end, although in his life-time he had told 
them, more than once, that to the soul 
there is nodeath. He called death “ going 
away,” as you might go to another country ; 
only he told them he was going to 
his Father’s mansion, and that they also 
might come by-and-by. . But his sudden, 
cruel death so stunned the disciples that 


they could not for a day or two think of 


anything but his crucified body. Then, 
after his loving burial, what he had told 
them about heaven and eternal life some- 
how came back to them, and they said one 
to another with quiet joy, “He is not 
here. He is risen. He is alive!” How 
glad they were! How brave, too. They 
could face any hardship or persecution 
after that faith came to them—that 
he was alive for evermore, that as he 
lived so also would they live, that he was 
even more to them now than when they 
could see him on the earth, and that 
nothing could separate them from his 
love. Death, indeed, would only take 
them nearer. Do you wonder that with 
this faith these men and women and 
children became conquerors of evil and 
fearless of death? And as every Easter 
Day came round, though they were sad to 
think of him on the Friday, yet on the 
Easter Day, which so soon followed, and 
which they called “The Sunday of Joy,” 
do you wonder that, as they met each 
other with smiles, their greeting should 
be “He is risen,” and the reply, “He is 
risen indeed!” 

So you see, for the spring-time which 
the good God gives us, and for the sweet 
hope to which the good Christ helped us, 
we keep our Haster with eggs, and flowers, 
and carols, and all the gladness and 
kindliness we can show. What we cannot 
say in words about that other life to come 
we try to put in symbols. 

They have a very pretty way of keeping 
Easter Eve in Capri. For a full account 
of this, and a picture, look in the April 
Young Days. I wonder if what little I 
can here tell will suggest the meaning. 

Every year, some weeks before Haster, 
the good folk of Capri catch a lot of birds 
in their gardens or fields. No, they don’t 
hurt them; not abit. They catch them 
to be very kind tothem. They feed them 
well, and birds and children in a house 
grow very friendly indeed. 

Easter Eve comes at last. All go to 
church—men and women, boys and girls, 
some with gaily-decorated olive boughs, 
some with birds held by a ribbon to the 
wrist, and some with a bough in one hand, 
a bird in the other. 

What a church full of gay boughs, 
lively birds, and eager folks—old and 
young! What is going to happen? Look 
toward the Communion table or high altar, 
as it is called. You cannot see it. All 
through this Good Friday week a great 
thick curtain has hidden that end of the 
church from sight. But now, on this 
Easter Eve, all in the church are gazing 
in that direction. 

Hark! The clock strikes twelve! The 
organ peals forth, the curtain drops and 
discloses a figure which is meant to repre- 
sent Jesus, no longer the crucified sufferer, 
but risen above death into heavenly life. 
Now, all ribbons or strings which hold the 
birds are let go, and one, two, three, 
twenty, fifty, a hundred happy creatures 
are fluttering and flying above the heads 
of the people. At first some of them beat 
their wings against the walls, but all doors 
and windows have been purposely opened, 
and before many minutes every bird is 
free as air and sky ! J. J. Wrieut. 


Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes 
of his greatness ; it is because there is an 
Infinite in him, which, with all his cunning, 
he cannot quite bury under the finite — 


Carlyle, 
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LONDON, APRIL 9, 1898. 


EASTER DAY. 


Tue heart of faith rejoices in the 
light of Easter Day. In the fresh 
morning hour, in the clear and_beauti- 
ful light of the risen sun, the shadows 
of suffering and death fall away. 
There is memory, indeed, of the weep- 
ing that endured for the night; but joy 
has come with the morning. It is the 
joy of life, crowned with the beauty of 
this earth in re-awakening spring, but 
with a benediction richer and more 
abiding, because of love that is stronger 
than death. 

In the shadow of death there had 
been bitter anguish, and it seemed as 
though all were lost. But then came 
the great silence; the tortured, broken 
body was at rest, and into the watchers’ 
hearts came the conviction beyond 
words of a Divine overshadowing, and 
a witness of undying life. What 
remains from those hours of anguish 

s the victory of faith ; and now, in the 
light of the new day, the sorrow and 
suffering that are past do but minister 
to a calmer strength. 

He who has passed within the veil 
was faithful unto death. Loyalty to 
truth and right, the meekness of 
patient suffering, the self-surrender of 
perfect love—these are what death can- 
not touch. He, whose life they were, 
has risen out of the shadows into the 
glorious light of Gop, who is mindful 
of His own. And the knowledge that 
such a life has been lived, here on 
earth, in the brotherhood of men, and 
is manifest as victorious over death, 
gives to the disciples a share in that 
same joy, and lifts them up as also 
having victory even here over the 
shadow of death. Now they are 
stronger to suffer, confident to speak 
the word of Divine truth, joyful in the 


fellowship of the unseen and in the 
communion of remaining friends, 
quickened to a new tenderness and 
helpful sympathy, a new eagerness to 
declare the joy of life, and fearless even 
if they also shall be called to tread the 
bitter path of martyrdom. 

Thus life is consecrated anew, and 
humanity ennobled, and the festival of 
the new life becomes not only a com- 
memoration of what is past, but a 
thanksgiving for the present. With 
reverent and grateful memory is 
blended a humble dedication to the same 
high service, and a wonderful gladness 
in the Divine mystery of life, which 
calls even the lowliest of the sons of 
men to the knowledge of Gop, to their 
own place as children in the household 
of Gop. 

Whoever, then, rejoices in the Easter 
Festival finds the earth more beautiful 
and life richer in the treasures that 
endure. All that is most sacred in the 
memories of the past is gathered up 
into this thanksgiving; the cloud of 
witnesses, from each generation, united 
in a common aspiration and a common 
faithfulness, speak of the continuing 
triumph of the sons of Gop—and not 
only of that triumph, but of the 
Infinite compassion of One who can- 
not forget those either who did not here 
share in the victory, but gathers them 
out of their failure in this life, that they 
also may be renewed in hope and in 
opportunities of service hereafter. 

There is no shadow of our mortality 
that is not touched, and dissipated, by 
this glorious light of eternal hope ; and 
least of all the sorrows of our personal 
life in bereavement ; for they become 
in this thanksgiving a new benediction ; 
the communion of living souls, both of 
the seen and the unseen, in the familiar 
intercourse of the earthly home, and 
in the silent fellowship with Heaven, 
opens a vision unknown to those who 
have not passed through the deep 
waters of affliction. Life is worthier 
and more sacred, and the strength of 
that unseen fellowship becomes our 
strength; the wisdom and the love 
that seemed to be taken away have a 
firmer hold and a more purifying 
power ; the heart is lifted up in thanks- 
giving to the Giver of all Life, in 
wondering adoration of such abundant 
loving-kindness, and in the complete 
surrender of a child-like trust. 


LIFE ETERNAL. 


How do I know that after this 
Another life there is ? 
Another life? There is but one: 
In mystery begun, 
Continued in a miracle, God’s breath, 
The living soul, spells not the name of 
death. 


How know I that I am alive ? 
So only as I thrive 
On truth, whose sweetness keeps the soul 
Vigorous and pure and whole: 
Heaven’s health within is immortality,— 
The life that is, and evermore shall be. 
Lucy Larcom. 


“IN THE BODY, OR OUT OF THE 
BODY.” 


AN EASTER MEDITATION. 


Tue indebtedness of religion to illusion 
cannot be thought of without some dis- 
quietude. That historic belief, without 
root in historic fact, should go on pro- 
ducing in generation after generation rich 
spiritual fruit, seems to be imconsistent 
with any sure principle of truth, with any 
fixed law of spiritual growth; and no 
subtle Ritschlian phrasing will ever, I 
suppose, quite reconcile us to the view 
that, if the story of a miracle helps to 
nourish religion—has a revelation value 
to the soul—it may be taken without 
inquiry into its nature as fact. 

This disquictude is never, perhaps, 
more disturbing than at this season. Our 
eyes fall on words like these : ‘‘ Then were 
the disciples glad, when they saw the 
Lord.” The gladness is indisputable. 
That a new joy did on that third day begin 
to thrill through a sin-saddened world, 
smiled on weary faces, and made heroic 
effort possible in the weakest, is as certain 
fact as any that history attests. But the 
cause? For “saw” am I coldly to read, 
“thought they saw?” And does it really 
not matter, when the connection is made, 
whether the objective character of the 
cause remain or not ? 

To hundreds of thousands of good 
Christian souls it matters much. If 
Christ be not raised, with ‘ flesh, bones 
and all things appertaining to the perfec- 
tion of man’s nature,’ then, they verily 
believe, their faith is vain. To them the 
recurrence of Haster each year is as the 
stirring of fresh life in their veins, strong 
as the new sap rising in the vegetation of 
spring. It is atime of spiritual renova- 
tion. The far-off event almost re-enacts 
itself ; the stone is rolled back, the ‘‘ sad 
sepulchral rock” again unsealed. Sweet 
memories breathe round them with the 
fragrance of a garden visited at dawn. 
The day of days, the day which “ sheds its 
light on all the year,’ has come. They 
are drawn into closer communion with 
their dead through him who has triumphed 
over death, and is alive for evermore. 
The old story is retold. Angels announce 
it, women with hurrying feet repeat it, 
disciples return to prove it, Jesus confirms 
it. It echoes and reflects itself in brighter 
and fuller worship, colour and music, and 
familiar text and song, and home-life feels 
the charm of it in gentler looks and happier 
greetings. Easter gladness is a very pure, 
strong and exalted joy to those who believe 
in their hearts what they say with their 
lips: “The third day he rose again from 
the dead.” 

But the fact ? I, for one, would not go 
about to deny it, for there is nothing 
I can so little disprove, and that is a poor 
championship of truth which aims only at 
exposing supposed error. Only from the 
ground of higher belief more intensely 
realised have I any right to judge the 
beliefs of others. Whatif I be myself ona 
lower spiritual level? What if I have 
all knowledge and little faith? What if 
I be poorer by the want of that very glad- 
ness of heart which I would take away ? 

Yet this we may say, that, as Christ 
himself beforehana showed, there are 
those to whom, by the very nature of the 
proof, physical resurrection would be un- 
convincing. ‘“ Neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead.” 
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Religious persuasion is the effect of spirit 
on spirit, not of matter on sense. More 
wonderful, and more effectual, than bodily 
rising from the grave was the rising of a 
quickening spirit in the souls of the dis- 
ciples. To use the new language which 
was framed to fit a new experience, they 
were “risen with Christ,” they put on “the 
new man,” their lives were “hid” with him. 
So assuring was the power of this spiritual 
resurrection that one whose eyes were 
never gladdened by natural vision of the 
risen Lord could still say, ‘‘ Last of all he 
was seen of me also.” 

This, then, was one of the evidences of 
the Resurrection, the evidence of a risen 
self. No verbal witnessing to an appari- 
tion would have satisfied a doubting world. 
But here were men themselves risen from 
the dead. When we think of the new 
presentation of life which broke out of 
the gloom and corruption of that age, it 
is as though we saw a free and radiant 
figure stepping forth from a dark and 
narrow tomb. It was easy to believe that 
Christ had risen, when the witnesses were 
themselves so evidently caught up out of 
themselves and transformed. 

Christ is ‘risen indeed.” Here all 
Christendom is at one. We cannot think 
of death as at once the solution and dis- 
solution of life like his—not if there be a 
loving and righteous God of earth and 
heaven. ‘I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world: again, I 
leave the world and go unto the Father.” 
Is not this the essential doctrine of 
resurrection ? Round this pure central 
truth illusions may have played—strange 
would it be if they had not—but only the 
illusions of too eager faith. And here, 
perhaps, we may seek the answer to that 
perplexing thought about the relation of 
illusion to religion. “Thy faith hath 
saved thee’’—not indeed from error, but 
from believing a lie. That is not a lie 
which is born of love’s expectancy, the 
fond anticipation which goes beyond the 
vision of the eye, beyond even the con- 
clusions of the mind. For religion lies 
not in certainty of reason, or of sense, 
but in earnestness of soul. More to be 
dreaded than any illusion in the past is 
delusion from within—as when we dream 
of a higher life hereafter, and are in no 
haste to live, as we might, the risen life 
now. They alone are “witnesses of his 
resurrection’ in whom there are already 
signs that the spirit has begun its up- 
ward way. H. P. Barrow. 


From a Porm, 
“CRYING ABBA, FATHER.” 


WHATEVER darkness gather 
O’er coverlet or pall, 

Since Thou art Abba, Father, 
Why should I fear at all ? 


Thou’st seen how closely, Abba, when at 
rest, 

My child’s head nestles to my breast, 

And how my arm her little form enfolds, 

Lest in the darkness she should feel alone ; 

And how she holds 

My hands, my hands, my two hands in her 
own. 


A little easeful sighing 
And restful turning round, 
And I, too, on Thy love relying, 
Shall slumber sound. 


WILLIAM CANTON. 


LITERATURE. 


IMMORTALITY.* 


Tuer separate issue of Mr. Carpenter’s 
Conference Address on “The Place of 
Immortality in Religious Belief,” has been 
in our hands for some little time, but we 
cannot regret the delay which brings the 
present notice of it into our Haster number. 
As now published it forms a little book of 
great attractiveness, rich in thought and 
in moral and spiritual insight. It is en- 
larged by one third from the form in 
which the Discourse appeared in the New 
World, the additions being chiefly of a 
practical and illustrative nature, adding 
much to the interest and helpfulness of its 
appeal. One would be glad to think that 
this little book of 110 pages was very 
widely distributed at this time, as a gift 
from friend to friend, and as a messenger 
to all restless, seeking spirits, for it touches 
the very heart of the supreme question of 
immortal life and love, and in such a 
manner as to deepen the conviction of 
Divine reality, and to open a clearer vision 
of the abiding things of the Spirit. 

The value we attach to.the belief ina 
continuing life after death depends, Mr. 
Carpenter very truly says, on the general 
value we attach to life itself. The con- 
viction of immortality possesses us, because 
of what we find in our present spiritual 
life, the supreme worth of character, in 
thought, in duty and affection. The vital 
things are just those which are unseen, in 
which we feel our kinship with the Unseen 
and the Hternal, rather than with that 
material world, in which the growth, decay, 
and dissolution of the body is but a 
passing incident. Thus the main part of 
this Discourse is concerned with the 
contents of that interior life, only touch- 
ing lightly, though sufficiently, on ques- 
tions of physical environment, pointing 
out suggestions of analogy in the process 
of evolution, and the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy, quoting also the say- 
ing of that thorough-going evolutionist, 
Dr. Fiske, to the effect that the old notion 
of a crude materialism, that the life of the 
soul must end with the life of the body, is 
“perhaps the most colossal instance of 
baseless assumption that is known to the 
history of philosophy.” 

In an opening section on “ the argument 
from Historical Religion,” Mr. Carpenter 
traces the growth of moral conviction in 
the ancient Indian religions, which worked 
out a theory of retribution continued 
through a series of lives, and the further 
conviction of the Persian faith, that with 
such moral discipline in progressive life 
there must be a final consummation in the 
victory of the good. These two elements 
reappear in different forms in Jewish and 
early Christian thought, expressed in the 
faith in a Messianic Judgment of all souls 
and the ultimate establishment of the 
kingdom of the righteous. But while the 
fundamental truth expressed in such beliefs 
remains with us, in the conviction of con- 
tinuous moral discipline and the ultimate 
victory of the Divine Will, the form of our 
thinking, in Mr. Carpenter’s view, is de- 
rived not so much from the Messianic 
notions of the New Testament as from the 
idealism of Greek philosophy. A striking 
passage from Jowett’s “ Plato” is quoted, 


* “The Place of Immortality in Religious Be- 
lief.” A Discourse by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
Manchester College, Oxford. Mr. Philip Green. 
Price 1s. net, 


showing how the spiritual conviction of 
the existence of truth and right carries 
with it the conviction of the existence of 
God, and this, again, the conviction of the 
undying life of the soul. Thus the assured 
ground of our hope and trust must be 
found in the nature of the reason, con- 
science, and spiritual affection of man, 
and in the character and purpose of God. 

Out of the stores of a rich experience 
Mr. Carpenter speaks of “The Self and 
the Eternal,” showing how much there is 
involved in human personality, and what 
boundless possibilities of larger life, in- 
commensurable with the bounded life of 
the body, it contains. For instance, in 
our intellectual life there is a fellowship 
of spirit between man and God, beyond 
the reach of mortal dissolution. 


The intellectual power that through words 
and things has gone “‘ sounding on a dim and 
perilous way,’’ is not worn out. It becomes, 
indeed, aware how minute a proportion its 
knowledge bears to the mighty sphere of the 
unknown beyond. But how suggestive is this 
contrast. When we enter this life, we are 
invited into a temple of creative imagination, 
and taught to spell the first letters of the 
mystic writing on its walls. Does death, then, 
bring with it dismissal? The manifestation 
of God in the world reveals a community 
between. His mind and ours; and as that 
manifestation becomes clearer, shall we not see 
Him more truly as He is? Who will believe 
that in this path of our approach the Father 
of our being will suddenly arrest and cast us 
out ? Will not the education in which we take 
the first steps here, be carried further when the 
veil of mortality is done away ? 


And so with our sense of beauty, the 
authority of conscience, the exquisite de- 
lights and high self-denials of affection— 
each in turn is felt ‘“ to possess a certain 
inexhaustible element, which in the present 
limits of our existence we can never fully 
realise,’ which thus becomes to us a pro- 
phecy of fuller life hereafter. 

The chief additions to the Discourse 
are made in this section and the two fol- 
lowing on the Demand for Retribution 
and for Recompense, as involved in the 
moral experience of life. With what rare 
insight Mr. Carpenter deals with this part 
of his subject the following passage will 
show, in which he is speaking of moral 
retribution, and how it may be with us 
when the veils of self-deception are stript 
away, and we are compelled to see our 
past life as it was. 


We are not without some faint warnings of 
what such experience may be. For ever and 
anon, it may be by the death of those we love, 
or through events which bring with them in- 
evitable changes of scene and engagements, 
we are confronted again with the images of the 
past, and in the stress of great emotion the 
incidents of vanished years long hidden from 
our view start into life and freshness once again. 
And who does not know the vain regrets that 
here self-will forgot its tenderness, and there 
the love of ease evaded its rightful burdens; 
that here the grasp of duty was loose and fitful, 
and there concern for our own schemes 
absorbed all our attention, and we lost sight 
of the trust,—the happiness or the welfare of 
others,—which God had confided to our care. 
Even so, may it not be, as we pass from life to 
life. Through the veil of mortality which 
enwraps us now, we can behold but dimly the 
real significance of what we are, and even less 
clearly can we surmise what we may be. The 
panorama of life is like the vision which you 
may see among the Alps on some autumn 
morning. The mists lie thick upon the valleys, 
and only islets of rock and forest push their 
heads above the enfolding shroud. Here there 
are images of beauty, and there you behold 
only shadows and wastes, and the mind cannot 
connect the scattered fragments into any com- 
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pleted whole. It is the same with the land- 
scape of our past. The levels of common- 
place that lie among the heights of endeavour 
or emotion are hidden from us; yet it was in 
them that we were prepared for the strenuous- 
ness of our occasional ascent, it was also in 
them that we neglected our most precious 
opportunities, or suffered our most grievous 
falls. And one day, they, too, will be exposed 
to our view, as the sun of righteousness arises, 
and the films of forgetfulness and variety of 
prejudice and illusion are rolled away. In such 
vision of ourselves and God, will there not le 
a purifying pain? ‘‘ We needs must love the 
highest when we see it’’; and to show us the 
highest, and give us, at whatever cost of moral 
anguish to ourselves, the power to behold it, 
must be a part of that severity which is also 
love. The awakened will desire the suffering 
which will purge and heal; and they will pass 
from life to life with the exact opposite of the 
ancient petition in one of our liturgies, for they 
will say, ‘‘O Lord, turn not from us those 
evils which we most justly have deserved.” 


The deeper life, instinct with moral 
insight, has its motives not in fear of 
punishment or hope of future reward, but 
in the fulfilment of unselfish service and 
in the growth of pure affection. It is the 
higher Will that lives and moves in each 
one, and the conviction of the life to come 
is not justly to be reproved as_ pre- 
sumption or as self-seeking, but as the 
acceptance, in utter humility and thank- 
fulness, of a great gift, and the surrender 
of self to the fulfilment of a Divine 
purpose. It is here that Mr. Carpenter 
makes his strongest appeal, reminding us 
not only of the noble and beautiful lives 
which pass beyond the veil manifestly to 
fruition and more perfect service, but also 
of the pathetic failures of the world, the 
many lives which had here no chance, and 
in which yet God had a purpose which 
cannot go for naught. He pictures Jesus 
on the Cross, crucified between two 
thieves, and asks, what of their future, 
for they also are sons of God? What 
the future discipline may be we cannot 
tell, but that the Infinite Compassion will 
find a way we may not doubt, and that at 
last they also will be brought into fellow- 
ship with the eternal Father. 

It is for living souls that God must 
care, they whom He has called into “the 
liberty of the children of God.” They 
are called into being, trained, disciplined, 
inspired, formed for communion with 
Himself. Then does He “sever the ties 
He has Himself established, forego His 
own work, and continually begin anew the 
process which a cooling earth will end? 
Wisely if boldly has one of our modern 
prophets pointed his argument :— 

In short, close fellowship between the Eternal 
and the perishing 

Appears unseemly to the nature of the Eternal, 

Whom it befits to keep his beloved, or not to 
love at all. 

But to say that he loves no man is to make 
religion vain. 

Hence it is judged that ‘whatsoever God 
loveth, liveth with God.” 


We are grateful for this little book, and 
trust that it will have a very wide 
acceptance. Itis not to be lightly read, 
but laid to heart and earnestly pondered. 
Our first concern is with the living 
present; but we only fully understand the 
present, grasping its divine significance 
and the greatness of its purpose, when 
we have a further vision, and are 
quickened by immortal hope. And it is a 
service of the very highest value rendered 
by the true insight and the sympathy, 
which speak from these pages, leading to 
that futler knowledge and an aspiration 


which in all humility is devoted to the 
highest service. These are the concluding 
words of the Discourse :— 


As we mount, new meanings flash upon our 
past and new energies are called forth for the 
future. The high desire of knowledge that 
cannot bear to leave its problems unsolved ; the 
creative power of imagination shaping forthnew 
forms of loveliness with inexhaustible variety ; 
the passionate longing for the liberation of man 
from ignorance and error ; the illimitable yearn- 
ing for a share in his redemption from sins; the 
joy in wonder, reverence, humility, as far-off 
visions of God’s thought and love, His beauty 
and righteousness, dawn brighter and clearer 
on our sight—who can be weary of these 
things 2 Who can shrink from _ their 
summons to perpetual endeavour, who turn 
aside from the gracious invitation which they 
bring from the Father of our spirits? Who 
will not pray, if prayer for. such a boon be 
lawful, that the mysterious teacher whom we 
call Death may whisper to us, like him of old, 
‘Tam come that ye may have life, and may 
have it abundantly ’ ? 


—_——_eee—____ 


M. JEAN REVILLE’S SERMONS.* 


Tus is a modest little volume contain- 
ing a dozen discourses delivered at various 
places—Paris, Dieppe, Havre, &c.—by the 
accomplished editor of the ‘Revue de 
PHistoire des Religions’’—not to be con- 
founded with his father, M. Albert Réville, 
who gave us the volume of Hibbert lec- 
tures, and who still lectures at the Collége 
de France. The chosen words of one of 
the small band of liberal Protestants in 
France must appeal with force to numbers 
ameng us who, whether we call ourselves 
Unitarians or not, put faith in the ultimate 
power of liberal Christianity. The French 
preacher may, more than his NHnglish 
brother, lose by the transference of the 
spoken word to the printed page, because 
he is accustomed to call to his aid in a 
greater degree voice, gesture, and ardour 
to give life and effect to his purpose; but 
the clearness of thought and lucidity of 


expression do not fail us here, and render 


the author’s modest disclaimer unneces- 
sary. 

The duty of publicly putting forth “the 
free Christianity of the Gospel” as “the 
most fertile principle of moral life,” of 
bringing together modern intelligence—in 
fact, the ‘higher criticism” of this side 
the Channel—and faith, M. Réville regards 
as paramount. ‘This is the best work that 
ean be done in the society of to-day, and 
is especially incumbent on those “ who 
have brought to the front the scientific 
study of religious history according to the 
most rigorous principles of the critical 
method.” He is convinced that the reli- 
gious and moral principles of the Gospel, 
disengaged from tradition and dogma and 
translated into the modern speech, appeal 
to the best tendencies of democracy, and 
that this ‘“‘modern Christianity,” deeply 
religious, is quietly making its way. The 
key-note of this volame is the insistance 
on the necessity of the pure religion taught 
by Christ. The chords of criticism and his- 
toric sense are penetrated and controlled 
by the devout searching after God through 
Christ. There is no explaining away or 
leaving Christ on one side; the preacher 
always fills his sermon with some presence 
of the Master, while treating his subject 
in the spirit of a large charity and a 
practical philosophy. 

Take as an example the fourth discourse 


* * Paroles d'un Uibre-croyant : Prédicvtion 
Moderne de |’Evangile.”’ Par Jean Réville. Paris. 
Fischbacher. 1898, 


on the theme “ To go to Christ is to go to 
the Gospel.” The author brings his testi- 
mony—an instructed testimony—to the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the growth 
of Christianity “from the humble reli- 
gious germ planted by a son of Galilee in 
the soul of a few fishermen,” and he con- 
tinues, “I should be almost tempted to 
add that it is more marvellous still since 
the strict methods of modern science have 
revealed to us the natural causes of what 
men formerly were pleased to range in the 
category of supernatural events.’ The 
civilisation of all Europe, largely result- 
ing from the spiritual life of the moral 
nature deep-rooted in the Gospel; the 
never-ceasing throng of souls attracted by 
the powerful force of Christ, these won- 
derful facts but render greater the contrast 
with their point of origin. ‘“ What do we 
know of this Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
personality dominates the whole history of 
our race? ... There are scarcely two or 
three events in his existence of which we 
can form a truly exact notion, so much so 
that recently a learned contemporary 
much attached to Christianity could begin 
an exposé of the life of Jesus by declaring 
that strictly speaking the history of his 
existence lies in three lines.” ‘The historic 
and psychologic insight of the writer 
admirably explains the diversity of tradi- 
tions; the imagination of the faithful 
instinctively attributed to Jesus all the 
characteristics of what they thought per- 
fection. ‘Thus we see successively 
appear in history the different representa- 
tions of Christ, at times so divergent that 
it is difficult to conceive that they can all 
relate to one and the same _ historical 
being.” And then in a series of short 
but graphic pictures are brought before 
us the Jewish Messiah holding in one 
hand the sword of destruction and justice, 
in the other the message of peace and 
reconciliation ; the Greek Christ, in whom 
appeared the shining figure of the Logos, 
perfectly beautiful, pure, and good; the 
Oriental and Byzantine Christ, ideal of 
the monk and the ascetic ; and the material 
Christ of the Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages, who could be seen and 
touched and eaten. Then come the days 
of Luther and Calvin, and “Christ has 
become a doctor in theology,” a Christ 
dry, hard, unpitying for those who are 
not of his opimion. Another age and 
‘historical criticism is born,” a series of 
new Christs arise, the romantic, the 
socialist, the prophetic, the mystic, the 
rationalist, the idyllic Christ, each of 
whom yet counts multitudes of adherents, 
“so much does each one of us find the 
need of attributing to his Christ what 
appears to him the most lovely, the truest, 
the greatest, or the most worthy.” 

We have the right to say that all go to 
the same Christ, and the reasons that urge 
us all are the same—the love of his 
Gospel which contains the words of 
eternal life. ‘‘ Happy should I be could 
I make you feel this superior unity of 
Christianity,” exclaims the preacher; and 
he enlarges upon the homage paid by all 
true believers, of whatever doctrine, to the 
spirit of sacrifice, of goodness, of love, of 
illimitable devotion, pervading Christ’s 
Gospel. The application comes; make 
what image of Christ you like, “there is 
no other way that leads to him but the 
assimilation of the Gospel. This is the 
salutary teaching which sprirgs from the 
history of the Christian Church.” Many 
have exploited Christ, but have not known 
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the Gospel; there are others who have 
been the true disciples of the Master 
without knowing it. The preacher con- 
cludes in a passage of much beauty on the 
ideal communion of souls “under the 
conduct of the holy soul par excellence 
into which are concentrated all the scat- 
tered rays of moraland religious grandeur.” 

We have given this sketch, dwelling 
upon one discourse rather than touching 
upon several, in order to show in some 
measure M. Révyille’s method. In his 
company we feel that we are on a high 
plane; he brings a sympathy for all that 
is good in every faith, no less than deep 
learning to bear on the cause he has at 
heart. The discourse on ‘Christian 
unity’ contains passages displaying a 
freedom of utterance which is seldom ex- 
ceeded among our churches, the fine exor- 
dium beginning’ “ Christian unity is the 
communion of saints,” and summed up in 
the word “Christian unity is a moral 
unity,” especially commending itself. It 
must be remarked that the word moral is 
used in a wider meaning than the reli- 
gious world usually give it in England, 
although familiar to many readers of Tux 
Inquirer ; it bears the sense of spiritual 
life as well as of character, which we 
approach in the phrase—‘“ height of 
‘moral grandeur.’ A most interesting page 
of this discourse 1s that where the author 
describes the accusations levied against 
the modern Free Christians in France, 
which precisely resemble what have been 
said against Unitarians in Hngland, and 
reveal (if such revelation were needed) 
how closely we are related; they are, in 
fact (as one of them expounded to the 
present writer), Christian Unitarians. 

Many of the subjects here treated are 
in the very front of modern thought, 
such as “Reform, not revolution”; 
‘The indestructibility of Religion: Man 
always returns to God”; ‘‘ The feeling of 
human misery is the first condition of 
moral progress”’; “Sacrifice, the centre 
and focus of religion.” It is the new 
Gospel uttered with much of the force 
and sweetness of the saintly Dr. Channing, 
whose spirit is recalled by more than one 
passage. Discarding set dogmas, but also 
discarding violent abuse of other creeds 
and faiths, the author does not hesitate to 
describe what he sees around him in a 
Catholic country—good Frenchman and 
manly Republican though he be—in order 
to point his moral, but in such a tone that 
shows that he first has truly drunk at the 
source where he would lead his hearers. 
We trust that the volume may find a place 
in many English and American homes. 

L. Toutmin Smirx. 


LIVERPOOL LUTTER. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Ir is to be hoped that the scanty 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Liverpool District Missionary Association 
noticed in your issue for this week does 
not fairly represent the amount of interest 
taken in the work of the Society by the 
Unitarians of Liverpool and the neigh- 
bourhood. It is true that, as com pared 
with some other District Missionary 
movements, the work is on a small scale 
and covers a not extensive area, but the 
fact that the Association has added during 
the last few years to the Free and Liberal 
Christian Churches of the district two 
vigorous and growing congregations, and 


has been engaged during the past winter | 


in sowing the seeds which seem likely to 
result in the formation of at least one 
more, should win for it the earnest and 
zealous support of the friends of religion 
open to the constant and continuous 
revelation of God. The meeting, small as 
it was, was not without its interest. In 
the absence of the Editor of Tur 
InquirER, two of the members of the 
Liscard congregation gave proof by the 
earnestness and healthy optimism of their 
speeches that a great future is before the 
congregation there, which has just received 
so generous a gift. The acceptance of the 
Liscard pulpit by Mr. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
since announced, will still further confirm 
in the minds of all who know anything of 
minister and congregation the promise of 
the future. 

Another event of interest to one of the 
churches in connection with the Associa- 
tion has since been made public in the 
fact that the late Mr. Philip Barker, of 
Nantwich, has most kindly and generously 
bequeathed £1,000 to the Crewe con- 
gregation—a very welcome encouragement 
to the brave little band of workers there. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the past month to friends of our churches 
in this neighbourhood was the meeting of 
the Hamilton-road congregation held on 
Tuesday, March 29, in the handsome 
schoolroom, which has so often ‘‘ weleomed 
the coming, sped the parting”? minister to 
a congregation which in the past has had 
a chequered existence. 

Hamilton-road will, I suppose, be called 
one of the “failures” of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Society. When we 
come to exchange our footrule, which can 
only take account of superficies, for that 
scale without beginning and without end- 
ing, which measures by the intensity of 
devotion to high and spiritual purposes, 
possibly some of our “failures”? may look 
more like “ successes,”’ and our successes— 
No! Let us keep the flattering unction to 
our souls that we have some successes, 
which not only are so in appearance but 
in reality also. When I hear my American 
friends speak well of the work and influ- 
ence of the present minister of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s old church at Boston, J remember 
the Rev. John Cuckson as minister at 
Hamilton-road. The reverend gentleman 
whom the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association are sending to arduous and 
important duties in India I remember as 
minister at Hamilton-road. Nor can I 
omit to mention, among others whose 
names occur to me as having done good 
work there, one whose endeavours towards 
the solution of some social problems, 
though probably now described as failures, 
will one day, Iam convinced, be found to 
be steps in the onward ascent of society 
towards a nobler and fairer ideal. 

The work at Hamilton-road, however, 
has, as many readers of Tue INQUIRER 
are aware, been carried on for the last two 
years by the North End Domestic Mis- 
sion, whose active and devoted minister, 
the Rev. J. L. Haigh, has virtually built 
up a new congregation there; and it was 
this congregation which held its first 
united social gathering on the evening in 
question, The room was well filled from 
platform to door, the speeches, which, as 
the names of the speakers will indicate, 
were of more than ordinary ability and 
interest, were eagerly listened to, and every 
point in them quickly taken up and 
applauded. Genuine good spirits, as one 


of the speakers expressed it, characterised 
the meeting from start to finish. 

The Chairman, Mr. Charles W. Jones, 
set the tone of the meeting at once by his 
racy description of the reasons ‘ good, 
bad, and indifferent” which . brought 
people to places of worship—reasons which 
one of the ministers followimg said he 
should make a note of to use in his 
sermons, particularly the bad one, on 
which, he said, “the chairman was 
particularly eloquent and persuasive.” 

Mr, Charles Jones’ apt use of the simile 
comparing a minister and congregation of 
a church with the captain and crew of a ship 
evidently “struck home.” Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong, Rev. Dr. Klein, Mr. W. B. 
Bowring, Rev. W. J. Jupp were the 
speakers who followed. 

The large number of young men who lined 
the room were addressed in a few earnest 
words by Mr. Armstrong, who saw in their 
presence a good augury for the future of 
the congregation, not, as he said, “ that 
they were any better than the young 
women, or half as good.” In a few cheer- 
ful and cheering words Mr. Haigh thanked 
all those who had contributed to the 
success of the evening. 

One noticed a large number of faces 
familiar at Hamilton-road meetings during 
previous years, and the numerous band 
of young people which Mr. and Mrs. 
Haigh and their faithful helpers had 
gathered round them were a most welcome 
feature. 

It is interesting to note that this 
adoption of a distinctly congregational 
position is a development of the work of 
Domestic Missions on lines of evolution 
already quite familiar to those acquainted 
with their history. Nor can it with any 
justice be urged, that in the regular 
Sunday service and congregational life 
devoted to the free and unfettered worship 
of God in spirit and in truth, they are 
departing one whit from the unsectarian 
and undenominational character which 
their founders and supporters have always 
claimed for them. 

The true aim of our Unitarianism and 
Free Christianity are in themselves un- 
sectarian and undenominational; as such 
they are preached and worked for in 
the vast majority of our churches and 
congregations, andif our Domestic Missions 
join them in the establishment of living 
and working congregations for the same 
great ends they deserve the encouragement 
of all. 

Before I conclude I should like, Mr. 
Editor, with your permission, to mention 
that the Birkenhead congregation, as your 
columns next week will, I hope, show, are 
appealing for financial assistance towards 
the erection of a new church and school- 
rooms nearer the residential neighbour- 
hood than their present building. An 
excellent site has been already secured, 
and the members of the congregation have 
themselves raised nearly £500 towards the 
total sum which will be required after the 
present site has been disposed of. If this 
movement can be achieved within the near 
future, the prospects of the congregation 
under the able leadership of the Rev. 
James Crossley are very good indeed. 
Perhaps some of the readers of Tur 
Inquirer will help. 


Tur Rey. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron 
Walden, writes concerning the late Mr. 
E.-T. Whitfield, of whom we published a 
notice on March 19.. From knowledge 
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based on a friendship of nearly forty 
years, Mr. Brinkworth says that the 
greater part of Mr. Whitfield’s apprentice- 
ship was spent with Messrs. Wasscn and 
Co., of Shepton Mallet, Somerset, whence 
he removed to London. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——$——— 


[The Editor 1s not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT BE 
INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; and all 
private information should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the sender | 


“TWO OPPOSING TENDENCIES.” 


Srr,—I find it impossible longer to be 
wholly silent on this agitating theme. I 
wish to reserve any full discussion on my 
part of the questions at issue till the 
appearance of Mr. Fripp’s promised 
pamphlet, which I am eagerly awaiting. 
But, meanwhile, { must put in a heartfelt 
protest against the tone which some of my 
brother ministers seem to be adopting 
towards Unitarian Christianity. No man 
has stood more absolutely for the freedom 
of our churches than I have. I have 
always withstood the tendency to call 
them Unitarian. I will have them bound 
neither by Mr. Roper’s Unitarianism, nor 
by Mr. Fripp’s Christianity, nor by Dr. 
Martineau’s Presbytérianism. But I will 
not, therefore, stand by and hear, without 
protest, the depreciation of Unitarian 
Christianity which seems now to pass as 
Liberalism and Catholicity. 

IT am totally unable, with Mr. Gow, 
although I am generally in close accord 
with his utterances, to distinguish between 
preaching what I believe and preaching 
the gospel. Preaching what I believe is 
to me preaching the gospel, and preaching 
the gospel is to me preaching what I 
believe. And when I write “I” and 
“me,” I do not doubt that J am expressing 
the mind of many of my brethren also. 

Nor can I divide my utterances into 
intellectual and spiritual and keep the 
two apart. They intermingle and are 
inseparable, When I give a theological 
lecture, whatever force it has is derived 
quite as much from the glow of religious 
feeling as from intellectual dialectic. When 
I try to preach a sermon straight to the 
souls of the people, I am neither able, nor 
do I desire, to remove from it the frame- 
work of intellectual thought. Nor have I 
a shadow of doubt that when I am most 
Unitarian I also most closely touch the 
consciences and hearts of those to whom I 
speak. 

I cannot understand how a man like 
Mr. Gow can think orthodoxy superior in 
its appeal tosouls to Unitarian Christianity. 
Nor can I understand how he can speak 
of many of our organisations as “‘ steeped 
in dogma.” What organisations? And 
what does he mean by dogma? Surely 
dogma is doctrine authoritatively imposed. 
Which of our organisations authoritatively 
imposes doctrine, or could do so even if it 
wished ? 

That there are men and, let us hope, 
societies among us aglow with great and 
luminous convictions—convictions of the 
unsullied Fatherhood of God, of the reality 
of Divine Communion apart from any 
Mediator, of the dear Brotherhood of 
Jesus of Nazareth, of the continuance of 
Divine Revelation now and here, of the 
conquering power of Love and Goodness 
over every hell—this, indeed, is true. And 


these convictions are the direct contra- 
diction of so many articles of the orthodox 
creed. These convictions are the dominant 
notes of Unitarian Christianity. They 
may or may not be part of Mr. Fripp’s 
religion. They are certainly the sum and 
substance of my own. And if it is for 
dwelling in season and out of season on 
these things that we are reproached, then 
I for one will glory in my reproach, and 
while jealously claiming for Mr. Fripp as 
full a freedom as I maintain for myself, I 
will go on preaching these things while 
God gives me breath. 
Ricuarp A. ArMsTRoNG, 
Liverpool, April 2. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as bref as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning. ] 
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Barnard Castle.—The Teesside Committee 
arranged and carried out three special services 
explanatory of Unitarianism on March 27, 28, 29. 
On Sunday the Rev. J. H. Weatherall preached on 
“ God and Christ,” and on Monday on “Sin and 
Salvation ” ; and on the Tuesday night Rev. Arthur 
Harvie preached on “‘ Heaven and Hell.’’ For the 
stormy weather and the size of the town the results 
were satisfactory. 

Eastbourne.—We areglad to beable toreport that 
thereare signs of increased interest being taken in the 
Unitarian services which are held here. The attend- 
ance at our Sunday services and Monday evening 
“conferences” is increasing. The musical part of the 
service has been improved and rendered more 
attractive. During last month the total Sunday 
attendance was more than three times as large as it 
was in March last year. And some recent utterances 
of the minister have attracted a good deal of 
attention in the local press, in the form of 
comments and replies. In particular, one sermon 
of his, dealing with the doctrinal tendencies of the 
“New Orthodoxy,” called forth in reply a letter in 
which the practical position of the Unitarian de- 
nomination was vigorously attacked, and con- 
troversial “capital” was made out of the case of 
the Rev, E. A. Voysey. ‘This gave Dr. Mellone an 
opportunity of defending the denomination, and 
explaining the position of Rational Christianity. 
Dr. Mellone, who has been conducting the services 
here during March, will continue to do so during 
April. 

Gloucester.—A congregational tea and social 
evening was held at Barton-street Chapel on 
Friday, April 1. After tea a programme of songs, 
recitations, and instrumental music was given in a 
style which afforded the greatest entertainment 
and pleasure. Letters were received from Mrs. 
W. E. Price (who wrote from Torquay), Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Winser (Malvern), Mr. James Wareing, 
and others, regretting their inability to be present. 
Among the company were several friends from 
Cheltenham. At the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings the chair was taken by Dr. Bond, who 
referred to the fact that that was the seventh anni- 
versary of the Rev. Walter Lloyd’s settlement in 
Gloucester, and was therefore a red-letter day in 
the history of the chapel. He congratulated Mr. 
Lloyd on the good work he had been instrumental 
in doing, and hoped he would remain in the city 
for many years tocome. Mr. Lloyd added a few 
appropriate remarks, A unanimous vote of thanks 
to those who had taken part in the concert brought 
the evening to a close. On Sunday evening Mr. 
Lloyd delivered a discourse on “Seven Years’ 
Retrospect,” touching upon the work of the con- 
gregation and eveats of interest inthe city during 
the period of his ministry. 

Great Yarmouth.—A series of Thursday even- 
ing lectures on ‘‘ What Unitarian Christianity has 
to say for itself” was given during March. The 
Rev. E. M. Daplyn spoke on “‘ What we believe 
about Jesus Christ” ; the Rev. Wm. Jellie, B.A., 
on “ What we believe about God” ; the Rev. Geo. 
Lansdown, on “The True Heaven and the Real 
Hell” ; and the Rev. W. Rodger Smyth, on “ The 
Sum and Substance of the Unitarian Faith.” The 
attendance was ercouraging, most of those present 
being strangers. Hope was expressed that similar 
lectures would be given next winter. In conjunc- 
tion with these Thursday lectures Sunday evening 
discourses have been given by Mr. Rodger Smyth on 
“What Ihave to say in behalf of my Faith,” the 
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object being to make evident the faith of Uni- 
tarianism. 

Ilkeston.—There have been some very strange 
reports flying about here as to what Unitarianism 
stands for. A curate of one of the churches told a 
member of our congregation, on whom hehappened to 
call when she was dying, that she did not believe in 
God, and unless she made a fresh start it would go 
very hard with her when she passed away. There 
aresome who are under the impression that Unit- 
arians worship idols (this at the end of the nine- 
teenth century !), and others think we worship no 
one but ourselyes. These are no imaginary cases, 
but a statement of facts. With a view of removing 
some of these ideas we have fallen into grievous 
error—for which we repent in sackcloth and ashes 
—we have had courses of Sunday evening lectures 
“ dogmatising ” on the beliefs of Unitarians, Rev. 
H. 8S. Perris, of Mansfield, Rev. J. Birks, of Derby, 
Rev. J. Freeston, late of Macclesfield, have taken 
part in the last course. Two of the local papers, Ze 
Journal and Advertiser, have given lengthy reports 
of these lectures, and we have good reason to 
believe that they have done good in disabusing the 
minds of a great number of people. Tae chapel 
has all along been against our making headway, 
being situated in a side street, behind a public- 
house. We have noschool accommodation, and find 
it difficult to retain the children that are sent to us 
from time to time. We have decided therefore to 
make an effort to obtain a more suitable building ; 
retaining the present one for school and social 
purposes, the development of our work demanding 
that such a movement should be made. We: pro- 
pose holding a bazaar ow May 13, 14 and 16, and 
give the proceeds towards the building fund. 

Leigh (Appointment).—The Rev. A. H. Dolphin 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to become the 
minister at Leigh, and will begin his work there on 
June 5. 

London: Brixton.—On Sunday morning Mc. A. 
M. Bose, of Calcutta, preached at Etfra-road, the 
service being conducted by the Rev. James 
Harwood. Taking for his text the farewell words 
of Joshua, addressed to his people, exhorting 
them to forsake false gods and ending “as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord,” Mr. Bose 
spoke with great earnestness of the false gods 
which still draw away our true allegiance, all the 
more insidious because they were not idols made 
with hands, but inward tempters, and then dwelt 
upon the multitude of the mercies unbought and 
undeserved, which crown our life, ending with an 
appeal for more complete surrender to the Eternal, 
the inward life of communion, trust and obedience. 

London: Wandsworth.—The closing soirée 
and annual business meeting of the fourth session 
of the Elmsleigh Social and Literary Union took 
place on Thursday, March 31. The secretary’s 
report showed that the session had been very 
successful and that the work done was in every way 
satisfactory. During the session thirteen meetings 
have been held, with an average attendance of 
seventy per meeting. The number of members is 
103, the largest on record. The officers for next 
session are :—President, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B A. ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. B. Lawford ; and Hon, Secre- 
taries, Messrs. E. Bideleux and Hugh W. James. 
During the summer it is proposed to hold various 
rambles and cycle outings in connection with the 
society on convenient Saturday afternoons. 

London: Wood-green.—It will be seen from 
our advertising columns that a bazaar is being pro- 
tmoted by our Wood-green friends to clear off their 
building debt. No recent effort of our people in the 
neighbourhood of London commenced with less 
prospect of success than this at Wood-green. At 
first there could scarcely be called the nucleus of a 
congregation, and the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, when they were not actively antagonistic, 
were profoundly indifferent. Notwithstanding 
this, Dr. Mummery has gathered around him some 
of the most thoughtful and intelligent men and 
women in Wood-green. Among his congregation 
are three members of the District Council, one of 
the County Council, one of the School Board, and 
one (a lady) of the Board of Guardians. During 
the seven years the society has been established, a 
plot of land has been bought and paid for, on a 
part of which two halls have been erected, leaving 
sufficient room for the future church. The object 
of the present bazaar is to clear off the balance of 
debt, amounting to about £200, on the small hall 
that was erected last year. We understand that 
the ladies of the Hampstead congregation are con- 
tributing a stall, and we trust that other friends 
will come forward with much needed help. 

Loughborough.—Some years ago the Board of 
Guardians abolished the paid chaplaincy and handed 
over the conduct of the services at the workhouse 
to the Nonconformist Ministers’ Fraternal, but 
that body have persistently refused to allow our 
ministers any share in this work. As a protest © 
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against this continued exclusion, our minister, Rev. 
H. E, Haycock, was nominated a3 an independent 
candidate, and. by the withdrawal of the Mayor, 
has been elected without a contest to a seat on the 
Board of Guardians. His nomination was backed 
by men of all political and religious shades of 
thought. And there is no doubt, had he been 
allowed to go to the poll, the narrow section of 
Nonconformists would have received a severe check. 
It is only fair to state that two ministers in the 
Fratecnal have dissociated themselves from the 
illiberal action of the others. On Sunday last Mr, 
Haycock preached to a large congregation, taking 
as his subject. “ Are Unitarians Christians ?” Next 
Sunday he preaches on “ Religious Equality.” 

Lydgate.—The 203rd anniversary of this chapel 
was celebrated on Sunday and Monday, March 27 
and 28. On the Sunday afternoon a musical 
service was held, readings béing given illustrative of 
the life and times of the Rev. Oliver Heywood, 
founder of the chapel. In the evening there was a 
commemorative service. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. H Green, B.A, (minister), Both 
services were considered highly successful. On the 
Monday a public tea was held, which was largely 
attended. After tea a crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting was addressed by Mr. J.S. Mathers, J.P. 
(President of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union), Mr. 
J. Scott (Leeds), Rev. J. Taylor (Elland), and the 
Rey. J. H. Green, B.A. The balance-sheet and 
Secretary’s report showed that the congregation 
was in a healthy and thriving condition, Much 
emphasis was laid upon the need of a larger school- 
room in order to cope with the increasing numbers 
of Sunday scholars. All the institutions connected 
with church and school were prospering well. 
Altogether it appeared there was a goo1 prospect of 
nouch successful work being done at Lydgate. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—Oo Sunday, April 3, 
anniversary services were held in the Church of 
the Divine Unity, the preacher in the morning 
being the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, and in the 
evening the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham. 
The Newcastle Daily Chronicle of the previous day 
contained portraits of both preachers, with an 
appreciative biographical notice, and needless to 
say, the church was crowded at both services. On 
Monday afternoon the annual soirée was held in 
the schoolrooms, when a fairly large company sat 
dowa to tea, A public meeting was afterwards 
held in the church, the Rev. Frank Walters pre- 
siding. Mr. Walters was supported by the Revs. 
Joseph Wood, J. H. Weatherall, B.A., and Arthur 
Harvie, also Messrs. D. Davies, John Pattinson, and 
Robert Elliott. Interesting addresses were de- 
livered ; that of the Rev. Joseph Wood on “The 
New Reformation ”’ being greatly appreciated. 

Portsmouth : High-street.—The annual meeting 
of the congregation has just been he'd, and the 
report shows a net gain of twenty-eight new 
members to the church. The Band of Hope keeps 
well to the fore, and Mrs. Rogers’ class has recently 
been installed in the new John Pounds Institute for 
Girls. In connection with the latter, on Saturday 
evening last, a public dramatic performance was 
given at Southsea, when the entire caste of the 
company (amateurs) was composed of church ladies 
and gentlemen—with one exception, that of Mr. 
Cosens Prior’s eldest son. These good friends of 
the Girls’ Institute expect, in this way, to hand 
over to the funds not less than twenty pounds 
sterling. The death roll for the year included the 
honoured and much-loved name of Mrs. Evelegh, of 
Shide, I.W., and the death of Mrs, Evelegh recalls 
a very interesting incident in the life of John 
Pounds. Pounds had taken one of his boys to show 
the late Mr. Ed. Carter—Mrs, Iivelegh’s father— 
how well the lad was getting on with his sums, 
when, suddenly, in the hall of Mr. Carter’s house, 
the old cobbler staggered, and would have fallen had 
not Mr. Carter supported him, and it was to Miss 
Carter that her father called to bring the chair on 
which the good old man sat and died. Therecent two 
visits of Mr. B. B, Nagarkar, of Bombay, have proved 
both interesting and helpful to the congregation 
here. We liked very much both the messenger and 
the message from the Brahmo Somaj of India. 

Rotherham.—On Thursday evening, March 31, 
a performance of C. H. Gabriel’s opera, The 
Merry Milkmaids, was given by the teachers and 
scholars of the Church of our Father Sunday 
School. It is expected that the performance will 
be repeated for the benefit of the children’s ward 
of the Rotheram Hospital. 

Scarborough (Presentation).—An interesting 
presentation was made on Monday, March 21, to 
the minister and his wife. They were presented 
“with love and goodwill” with a handsome bicycle 
each. The bicycles, richly caparisoned and finely 
attired, were the gift of a number of members and 
friends of Westborough Church. Wishes were 
expressed for the health and happiness of the 
riders, who felt that their friends had taken a very 


practical and kind way of fulfilling their own 
wishes. 

Swinton (Presentation).—On Wednesday week 
a farewell presentation was made to the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks on his removal to Strangeways, Manchester. 
A handsome oak writing table and a purse of gold 
were the farewell gift of the congregation, the 
ladies of the sewing society also giving Mrs. 
Shanks a tea service, and the dramatists of the 
Sunday-school giving Mr. Shanks a photograph of 
themselves in character. Mr. Colin Johnson was 
in the chair, and among the speakers were the Revs. 
P. M. Higginson and A..H. Dolphin. Warm 
testimonies were borne to the value ot Mr. Shanks’ 
six years’ ministry at Swinton, and cordial wishes 
were expressed for his future. 

Torquay.— An excellent concert, including 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto, ended this 
winter’s series of Monday social evenings. The 
high character of the music at these gatherings is 
recognised by others besides our own members. 
Besides musical evenings we have had a reading of 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” by Professor Carpenter, 
a lecture on “Oliver Cromwell,” by Rev. F. T. 
Reed, a lecture on “Switzerland,” by Rev. Priest- 
ley Prime, some account of ‘ Lowell,” with 
readings, by Mr. Chris. Patrick, and a number of 
‘Personal Recollections,” by various members, 
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SUNDAY, Aprit 10. 
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és It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HaroLp RYLETT. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. Harwoon, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 
Croydon, 11 4.M.and 7 P.mM., Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.M, and 6.30 P.., 
Rey. A. J. MaRcHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Frank K, FREEsTon. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 p.M., Rev. W. Ho~msHaw. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. S, FLetcHerR WILLIAMS, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Dr. BROOKE HERFORD. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. E. C. SaPHIN. 

Islington, Unity Church Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 
7 p.M., Rev. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. — 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, Rev. A. FarquHarson, 11 a.m, “ The 
Easter Hope,” and 7 p.M., ‘‘ The Glorified Man.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m. Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Caapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and7 p.m, Rev, H. Rawitnes, M.A. 


.Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green 


11 aM. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. G. CarTER. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrinaton, 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. 11 4.M. and 7 P.M. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Mr. Lucxine TaVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast-hill, 
11 4.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey road, Plumstead, 
11 a.M. and 6.30 P.M. 


a PNR SUAS 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 
Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 6,30 P.M, Rev, 
RowianpD Hit. 

BrrmineHaM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. L. P, Jacks. 

Buiackpoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.M., Rev. WM. Binns. 

BiackPoon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boots, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 4.M, 
and 6.30 p.M., Mr. W. L. ScHROEDER. 


BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-st., 11 a.M. and 7 p.m., Rev. A. Hoon, 
ee Hartington-road Church, 11 aM, and 

P.M, 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.M. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. S. Burrows. 

EastTsBourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. 8. H. Metiong, M.A., D.Sc. 

GuiLprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. J. A. Fattows, M A. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m., Rev. J. J. Marren, 
LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m, and 6,30 p.M., Rev. C. 

Harerove, M.A. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, 
6.30 p.m, Rey. R. A. Anmstrrona, B.A. 

LiverPoont Ancient Chapel of Toxteth; 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. W. J. Jupp, 

LiveRPOOL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. Dr. Kiem. 

MANCHESTER, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
JAMES Forrest, M.A. 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rev. W. R. SHanks, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. C. B, 
Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortTsMOUTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomMas Bonp. 

PortsMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 
6.45 p.M., Mr. G. CosENs Prior, 

Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.M. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. E. A. Voysey, B.A. 

ScaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 a.M. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

SovrHport Portland-street ‘Church, 11 a.M., Rev. 
C. H. WELLBELOVED, and 6.30 P.M., Rev. STor- 
ForD A. Brooke, M.A., LL D. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

TuUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Weymouru, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. C. BENNETT. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. W. Birks, F.R.A.S. 


se ae er anbs 
Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.M., Rev. R. Bat MFoRTH. 
——————_——_—. 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


Hampstead, 11.15 a.m., Rev. Dr. HERFORD. 
munion at close of Service, 


and 


Com- 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY,—April 10th, 

at 11.15. B. NAGARKAR, “The Position of 
Hindu Women in Ancient and Modern Times.” 


MARRIAGES. 

Datpy—Tyson—On March 320th, at the Unitarian 
Church, Brook’s Bar, by the Rev. C. Roper, 
B.A., Edward E. Dalby, to Eleanor Agnes 
(Nellie), only daughter of John Tyson, of 
Manchester, and granddaughter of the late 
Mr, Alderman Robinson, Kendal. No cards. 

MarsHaLt—Brown—On March 31st, at Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, by the Rey. Chas. Hargrove, 
M.A., Fred Marshall, of Bolton -le - Moors, 
youngest son of the late J. W. Marshall, of 
New Plymouth, New Zealand, to Margaret 
Ayrton, eldest daughter of George W. Brown, 
of 78, Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead. 


DEATHS. 

Cox—On March 22nd, at The Gables, Honiton, 
aged 76, Spencer Murch Cox, for 37 years 
Coroner for the Honiton District of Devon- 
shire. By his express desire no flowers, 
wreaths, or mourning of any description. 


ASTER AT ROME.—Very cheap 

inclusive Trips to Italy, starting April 1st 

and 6th, from any parts; also to Paris, Brussels, 

Switzerland, 7 days, £5, inclusive. May and June 

grand Tours to Germany and Ardennes. — Miss 
Avzitss, Midland Institute, Birmingham. 


ULPIT SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 

SUNDAY DUTY. — Address, 30, West Bank, Stam- 
ford Hill, London, N. 


(ie any one recommend, at once, a 
thoroughly reliable temporary NURSH, for 
five children.—Apply, Mrs. Wattace Bruce, 9, 
Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
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ESSEX HALL, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


UNITARIANS MUST QUIT THIS HALL, 


Pressure has been brought to bear upon the pro- 
prietors of this Hall, which I have occupied on 
Sunday Evenings for the last two years at a rental 
of £20, and I have notice to quit. I intend at once 
to proceed with the erection of an Iron Church 
similar to that now so prosperous at Walthamstow, 
as no other building can be had at Southend. The 
sum of £300 will be needed. Some forty adult 
persons attend the services now, and one of these 
has presented me with an eligible site, about three 
minutes’ walk from High-street, and the same 
distance from the Beach. 1 am asking for nothing 
just now but the promise of help. These promises 
can be paid after the completion of the building to 
Miss Emity SHARPE, 32, Highbury-place, London, 
N., who has kindly consented to be Treasurer pro 
tem. An audited account of receipts and payments 
will be sent to every subscriber, and the list of 
subscriptions will appear in the INQUIRER and 
Christian Life newspapers. 

ROBERT SPEARS. 

Arundel House, Highgate, London, N. 


PROMISES, £8. d 
Sir E. Durning Lawrence, Bart.,M.P. ... 25 
Miss J. Durning Smith ... ute Pew 
Mr. R. Woodier ... cle ete 10 1 
Mr. Fellows Pearson 10 1 


Rey. R. Spears 

Mr. W. B. Bowrivg 45 
Mrs. Mary E. Lawrence... 
Mr. James ‘Thompson 
Mrs. W. Wright ... 

Mr. John Troup ... 

Miss Harriett Benn 

Miss Wrigley 

Miss Charlton... 

Miss Matilda Sharpe 

Miss Anna Swanwick 

Mr. H. W. Gair 

Mr, F. Withall 

Mr. W. C. Jolly .. 

Mrs. Nettlefold ... 

Miss M. C. Martineau 
Mrs, Bayle Bernard 

Mr. H. J. Gardiner : 
Mrs. R. Davenport Hill ... 
Miss Preston by : 
Mr. J. Barker Ellis 

G. H. : : 

Mrs, M. Price 

Mr. J. Harrison ... 

Mr. Jos. Glover ... 

Miss A. Wakefield 

Mr. W. R. Lake.. 

Miss Ridge 

My KVP. Schmidt 

FE. H.. Wellwisher 

Mr. F. H. Harrison 

Mr, Maurice Grant 

Mrs. Keating Ney 

Mrs. F. K. Rudd... 

Miss Ponder H 

Mr. I. M. Wade .. 

Mr. Thos. Elliott.. 

Mrs. Henry Rutt... 

Rey. Thomas Thomas 
Mrs. F’, W. Greenfield 
Mr. W, French 

Professor Estlin Carpenter 
Mr. Edward Cobb 

Mrs. Octavia Cobb 

Mr. W. Vickery ... 

Dr. George Knapton 

Mr. W. G. Harrison 

Mr. George Thomas 

Rev. D. D. Jeremy 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt one 
Mr. Josiah Cartwright ... 
Mr, Robt. W. Wright 
Mr. J. Kennedy ... at 
Rey. E, Solly Anthony ... 


10 
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Mr. C. Robinson ... 

Mr. George Knight 

FE LSS ae Ay 15 
Miss M. FF, Floyd 15 
Mr. F. W. Plumptre 10 
Rev. W. G. Marsden 10 
Miss Gracey vy 10 
Mr, P. M Clayden. 10 
Miss E, H. Corfield 10 
Mrs. Fanny M. Evans 10 
Mrs. H. S. Cross... 10 
Miss Slatter il 10 
Mr. W. IF. Bond ... 10 
Mrs. George Cooper 10 
Rey. John Toye ... 10 
Mr, H, J, Smith ,,. 10 
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Mrs. L. M. Williams 
Mr. G. Andrews . 
Mr. C. R. Chamberlaine . 
Mr. Blakely Orr ... He 
Miss Aspden 
Miss Aikin 
Mr. J. Jackson 
Rey. W. J. Pond... 
Mrs. Miall 
Smaller sums 
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Schools, ete. 


——— 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(ror WOMEN), 
YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


Principal 


SESSION 1897-8. 


The EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, 
April 21st. Two Entrance Scholarships will be 
offered for competition in June, 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ee ae MOUNT, CHESTER. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Conducted by Miss M. K. MONTGOMERY, 
B.A., assisted by Miss E. K. MCCONNELL, M.A. 

Special attention given to backward and delicate 
pupils. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALH, 
SOUTHPORT, 


‘ 


SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and 
thirteen years. Conducted by Miss LEWIN, 
assisted by qualified resident Mistresses aud Visit- 
ing Masters. 

The School Course includes English, Arithmetic, 
Elementary Science, Drawing (Ablett system), 
Class Singing, and Conversational German ; with 
Latin and Mathematics for boys sufficiently ad- 
vanced. 

Special attention is given to TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, including Wood Carving and Car- 
pentry. For the extension of this section, a new 
room is now in course of erection, and will be 
opened at Easter. 

Drilling and Swimming are taught ; and there 
are excellent playgrounds for outdoor games and 
exercises, 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application 
to Miss Lewin as above, 


The School will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 3. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 


PRINCIPAL 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 

tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. 

For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. 


ApriL 9, 1868. 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen's Reign. 


MOORE & MOORE 


PIANOS 


Iron Framed; Trichord; Check Action 
Perfect Tone and Fouch ; 
Solid Construction ; 
Elegant Design 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments, 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 


Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount), or 

on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 lls. 6d. 

to £8 8s. per quarter (10s. 6d. to 56s. per month) 
on generous and equitable terms, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free. 


Large selection of Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms : 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Dp ee eas Bee a 


SoutHampTon Buitpines, CHANCERY Lang, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re- 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


 ZEBR 


rate Polish. 


In packets, or as a paste in tins. 
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Board and Residence, 


—_—_<g=—__— 


YDOARD and RESIDENCE, South of 

England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.S.C.),— 
Miss Row.anp, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARD-RHSIDENCE and EDUCA- 

TION in HEIDELBERG. — Address to 

GortrrieD Scuwarz, Pfarrer a D. in Handschuhs- 
heim, Heidelberg, Germany. 


OARDING HOUSEH.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms, 


‘PR OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table), Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss Cuacpecort, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 


Cliff, High-class Pension. Unrivalled position 
on sea front, close to the Highcliffe Hotel. Lovely 
garden (tennis, &c.), facing the sea. Due south.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Pocock (late of Khrisna). 


RIGHTON.—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLISHMENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant rooms; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.—Miss Sintirant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE. Every home comfort, or Private 

Apartments. Terms moderate.—Address, Mrs. H., 
40, Lushington-road, 


ii RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 
moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Proprie‘or, 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- 
ance principles, is commended by the Rev. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford ; Rev. G. Vance 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Street, 
Birmingham ; Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- 
hampton ; Rev. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rev. Canon 
Howell, Wrexham; Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- 
burn; Dr. Norman Kerr London; J. H. Raper, Esq., 
London, &c. Central, Quiet, Exceptionally Clean, 
Moderate in Charges. Spacious Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ 
Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. Service, 9d. Printed 
Tariff on Application, 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 


l tu CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—H. W. Lawrence, J.P., 21, Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; Deputy - Chairman — Marx H, 
JupeE, A. R.1.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W.; F H. A. 
Harpcastte, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W.; Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W.; SvepHen Szawarp Tayuer, 151, 
Brixton-road, S.W., and Mrs. Henry Rurv, 1, 
Randolph-gardens, N.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 3} per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium, 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
- 18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s, 1d. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 


chase houses for their own uccupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


May be had in two Bindings: Leather, gilt edged, Price 1s.; and Cloth, red edged, 
Price 6d. 


Inquirer Office; or Purzip Green, Essex Hall. 


WOOD GREEN UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


ae 


A GRAND BAZAAR & SALE OF WORK 


will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, 


on 


WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY, 27 & 28 APRIL, 1898, 


in aid of the Building Fund of above Society, 
and will be Opened by 


LADY E. DURNING LAWRENCE 
on the 27th, and 
LADY O’HAGAN, 
on the 28th, 
COMMENCING EACH DAY AT 3 O’CLOCK. 


Strand, 


Tickets of Admission. One Shilling each, may be 
obtained at any of the London Unitarian Churches, 
at Essex Hall, or from Mrs. JouNn Mummery, Hon. 
Sec., 81, Pallatt Grove, Wood Green. ie 

Friends who are working for the Bazaar, will 
oblige by sending their Contributions to Mrs. 
Mummery, not later than 22nd April, or direct to 
Essex Hall on 25th. 


| ee UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


The Ilkeston Unitarian congregation venture to 
APPEAL for assistance in their church work. This 
has grown so much of late that it has been found 
absolutely necessary to procure a larger place of 
worship than the present chapel. It is proposed, 
therefore, to purchase a plot of land near the exist- 
ing site on which to erect a church. The present 
building will be altered ard used as a schoolroom, 
for which there is great need. 

The North-Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association, after a special investigation, recom- 
mend the scheme to the sympathy and support of 
the Unitarian public. 

Subscriptions are earnestly requested on behalf 
of this work. 

It is proposed.to hold a Bazaar in the Town Hall, 
Ilkeston, in May, to raise the nucleus of a Building 
Fund, and gifts of material and articles for this 
purpose, or goods for a rummage stall, will be 
thankfully received by 

Mrs. F. SMYTHEM, 
39, Station-road, Ilkeston ; 
Mrs. J. HARROP WHITE, 
Leyton Burrow, Mansfield ; 
Mrs. J. C. WARREN, 
Lenton-road, The Park, Nottingham ; 


or 
Mrs. JESSIE HIND. 
Papplewick Grange, Nottingham. 


HANNING HOUSE, HIGHGATE, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the daughters of Unitarian Ministers and 
others. 

London Matriculation, English, Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Science, Elocution, Greek, 
Drawing, Class Singing, Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Calisthenics, Playground, Swings, Cricket, Garden, 

Outside Sanatorium, Laundry at home. 

Outside Examiner, 
Fees per Term : 

Boarders, £10 13s, 6d. or with Music, £12 5s. 
Extras: Violin, Solo Singing, Painting, £2 2s. 
Shorthand, Dancing, 10s. 6d. 

Day scholars, 3 to 5 guineas, with Music extra, 
Kindergarten, 2 to 25 guineas. 
Manager—-Miss MATILDA SHARPE. 

Rev. R, SPEARS, Honorary Secretary 
Next TERM begins Wepnxspay, April 27, 1898. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—The Rev. 
W. R. SHANKS, 7, Hope-street, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 


READY FOR EASTER. 
Post Free, 1s. 


HE JOURNEY TO PARADISE; 

or, Flight of the Soul to Heaven. A Heavenly 

Day Dream. Set down by Marinpa S#arps. 

Author of ‘Never Forget.” London: Christian 

Life Office, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand ; and 
EH, CaRuigR, 63, City-road, 

“The Journey to Paradise” is the title of a 
neat little volume issued from the Christian Life 
Office. It is the story of the flight of the soul to 
heaven, and is seb down as “A Heavenly Day- 
dream,” by Matilda Sharpe. The story is. told in 
effective verse, showing at times true poetic con- 
struction and considerable dramatic power.—From 
the Northern Whig. 


NOW READY. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS, 
No. 8, Fifteen Hymns, with Tunes, in both Nota- 
tions. Price 1d.,by post 14d. 25 copies, post free, 
1s. 10d. ; 50 for 3s. 6d.; 100 for 6s. 104d. 

The previous numbers still in stock ; or bound 
in two volumes, 


H. Rawson and Co,, Manchester ; SunDay ScHooL 
Association, Hssex-street, London. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That 


the next MHalf-yearly Examination for 
MATRICULATION in this University will com- 
mence on MONDAY, the 13th of JUNE, 1898.— 
In addition to the Examination at the University, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at University 
College, Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; 
The Modern School, Bedford; Mason College, 
Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; Dum- 
fries College (for University College), Cardiff; The 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only) ; The 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal 
Medical College, Epsom; The Yorkshire College, 
Leeds ; St. Edward’s College, Liverpool ; University 
College, Leverpool ; The Owens College, Manchester; 
Rutherford College, Newcastle-on- Tyne; The 
County and Technical School, Northampton ; Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham; The Atheneum, 
Plymouth ; University College, Sheffield ; Hartley 
College, Southampton. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the 
Registrar (University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not 
less than jive weeks before the commencement of 
the Examination. 

F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 

April 4th, 1898. Registrar. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGHS at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free; orders carriage paid. — 
Gro, McLrop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


RINTING PRESSES give pleasant 
and profitable occupation to thousands. 
Printing outfits from 10s. to £5.—Manufacturers, 
ApamMs Bros., Daventry. 


INDERMERH and HAWKSHEHAD. 

—Furnished COTTAGES to be LET’ long 
or short term.—Miss E. Nuwiine, Hillside, Heath- 
waite, Windermere. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS, 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents ColJected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c, 
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A NEY PORTRAIT OF 
TYE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D. 


Printed in Photograyure on 
The Picture has a very 


crea -toned paper, with en- 
artistic effect, the pose is 


graved Autograph. Picture 
characteristic and the likeness 
measures II] x 8, on paper 


excellent. 


20 X 14. 


This rough block is merely to give an idea of the pose, 


Price HALF-A-GUINEA. A small size is also being Published, price HALF-A-CROWN. 
To be obtained from N. S. KAY, BOLTON. 


‘““WE ARE GLAD TO GIVE 
IT THE HIGHEST 
PRAISE.” 


, | —Medical 
Ss Magazine. 
The Analyst says— 


COCOA is COCOA, 


~t COCOA ox. < 
Manufac- 


ture,” 
CADBURY’s is not a combination of drugs or a high—sounding 


alkalied article, it is $f most sustaining and 


PERFECT: | 


refreshing beverage, being a FO O D and a drink combined. 


It is specially suitable FQ all times and all seasons. 


The It is most building up the 
pine nourishing for the i O U RY G growing body. 


**CADBURY’s 
represents the 


standard of For breakfast, supper, AND all times. 


HIGHEST PURITY.” 


The Medical 


The ‘| repairing the waste 
ideal drink for the Dp incidental to life. 
Magazine says— 


ee CADBURY’s (*°5u7'"; COCOA: 


Cocoa of the day.” 
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